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Green, 7, Mr. F. Epwin ALxeEy. 
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STranuey P. PENWARDEN. 
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7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, D.Litt, M.A. 
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Lionny TayLEe. 
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Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Groran STREET. 

CratTHam, Unitarian Christian Church, Ham- 
mond-hil), 1} and 6.30, Rev. J. M. WHITEMAN. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30. 

CuxestEeB, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jexxin Evans. 

CuirTon, Oakfield-road Church, 1! and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. Avacxk. 

Dovur, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Doz, Stephen’s Green West, 12and 7, Rev. 
I. Savetu Hicks, M.A. 

Evrsuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. Wirtriams, B.A. 

GatEsHEAD, Unity Church, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Witson. 

Ger Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. Picxgrina. 

Guiuprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Grorez Warp, 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ‘I’. E. M. Epwarps. 

Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. MatrHEaW 
R. Scorz. 

LreicrsTeR, Free Christian Church, li and 6.30, 
Rey. K. H. Bonn. 


_Laicestrr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


Evaape I. Frivp, B.A. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 7, 
Rey. C. CRappock. 

LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RopeErts. 

LiveRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. S. Russgexu, B.A. 

Mancarster, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WuiITakKErR. 

Matpsronn, Unitarian Church, Harl-street, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER IARQUHARSON. 

MoRErTONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 
and 3, Rev. A. LancasTER, 

New BriaxHron and [ascarnp, Memorial Chureh, 
Manor-road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Chureh, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. Ruppus. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
ODGER3. 

PortsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.46. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-strest, 6.465, Rev. 
T. Bown. 

Pexston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

SeaRBonouen, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Wain. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. F. Panmirer. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. C. J. Straer, 
M.A. ; 6.30, Rev. Bentaam Lister, M.A. 

SrpmoutTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wrut1am Agar. 

Sournror’, Portland-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. J, H. M. Nouax, M.A., B. Litt. 

Sovurnampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAB, M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.80, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

Tunprinek Weis, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
rozd, Morning Service, 11; Evening Ser- 
vice and Lecture, 6.30, Rev. - Goran 
Bournutt StaLLWORTHY. 

West Kresy, Meeting Room, Grange-read, 
1]l_and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkxgs. 


CAPETOWN. 


free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Gevera- 
ment-street. Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Rev. HENry Woops Perris and Mrs. Perris 
have removed to 3, Ribblesdale-road, Thrale- 
road, Streatham, London, 8. W. 


a 


< HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY,’— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted. by churches with or without local 
page, Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Eprror, “ Dove. 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


BIRTH. 
ALLEN.—On April 15, at Walden, Mill Hill, 
to Mr. and Mrs. G. J. Allen, a daughter, who 
was named Barbara Mary. 


MARRIAGES. 


Hawkins — Montrorp. — On April 10, at 
College Chapel], Stepney Green, E., by Mr. 
W. R. Marshall, Herbert Charles Hawkins, 
of The Manse, Framlingham, Suffolk, to 
Florence May Montford, formerly of Wands- 
worth, S.W. 


MonTcoMERY—EAKIN.—On April 19, at Llan- 
dudno, Charles James, second son of tbe 
Jate Rev. J. H. Montgomery, of Chester, to 
Olive, youngest daughter of the late Isaae 
Eakin, Esq., of Shrewsbury, eud Mrs. Eakin, 
of Bodlondeb, Llandudno. 


DEATHS. 


Hartu.—On April 13, Mary Elizabeth, wife of 
Alfred Hall, of Boston, aged 67. 


TayLor.—On April 17, at Oakhurst, Colwyn 
Bay, Esther Harris. beloved wife of William 
Taylor, of Rhuddylan House, Bolton. 
Interment at Llandrijlo-;n-Rhes Church, 
Thursday, 2.30 p.m. 


TURNER.—On April 15, at Manor Farm, 
North Bersted, Mary, the much loved wife 
of Frank Turner. 
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“NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tuere has been in our time a growing 
sense of the value of the spectacular side of 
religion as it expresses itself in beautiful 
symbols and ordered processions. A few 
years ago the Bishop of London’s Good 
Friday procession along the Strand and 
Fleet-street to St. Paul’s would hardly 
have been possible, except at the risk of 
public hostility or derision. Now London 
has accepted it at least as something 
interesting and suitable, and perhaps 
with some dim feeling that it helps to 
weave the deeper mysteries of religion 
into the texture of our common days, 
when the Cross is borne along her streets 
to the sound of penitential hymns. One 
who was present wrote of it: ‘* Fleet- 
street and the Strand might have been 
the walls of a church during service, 
so general was the mood of devotion, and 
most of the thousands gathered there 
were members of congregations come from 
all parts of London to this open-air wor- 
ship.”’ 

* # x 

Tue Bill ‘‘ to prohibit the sale, hire, 
or exchange of the plumage and skins of 
certain wild birds,’’ which is before the 
House of Commons, is one which appeals 
strongly to humanitarian feeling. It has 
been proved that some species of birds 
are in danger of extermination owing to 
the rapucity of trade, and that there are 
practices of horrible cruelty connected 
with the collection of some of the most 
costly trophies of the milliner’s art. Fre- 
quent appeals to the leaders of fashion 
have fallen upon deaf ears, and legislative 
protection has become necessary. We 
hope the Bill may have a safe passage in 
a crowded session. The case for it has 
been greatly strengthened by the repre- 


last November by the self-governing 
Dominions, asking for action to be taken 
in order to suppress the trade in London 
in smuggled skins and feathers. 

* x *k 

THE Copyright Bill is meeting with severe 
criticism, and on closer scrutiny it does 
not seem likely to grow in favour. There 
is, we think, reasonableness in the attempt 
to simplify copyright law, and to include 
within its provisions some products of 
intellectual and artistic skill, which at 
present escape. But the proposal to 
extend copyright to a uniform period of 
fifty years after an author’s death threat- 
ens to limit very seriously the influence 
of the best books by contemporary writers. 
Until they appear in cheap editions they 
do not become popular in the true sense 
of the word. We do not treat a book 
as a private possession in perpetuity. 
It is simply a question of the date at 
which personal ownership ought to cease. 
Is it desirable in the public interest, that 
the law should intervene to strengthen 
the power of the dead hand to control 
private property in brains ? 

* * * 

ComMMENTING on the injury which the 
new proposal may inflict upon the cause 
of popular education, which is carried 
on largely through the medium of cheap 
books, the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed writes 
as follows in the Daily News :—‘‘ Anyone 
who has watched the intellectual move- 
ments of our day must have seen over and 
over again how the path of the poor man, 
seeking to make himself acyuainted with 
the best thought and art of our age, is 
perpetually crossed by the barrier of the 


| copyright, which makes it impossible for 


him to buy many of the books that he most 
needs. Anyone who has taken an active 
interest in this matter could mention 
book after book for the expiry of the copy- 
right of which he has watched ‘ as they 
that watch for the morning,’ in order 
that he may be able to recommend it to 
people who ask his advice, and to whom 


sentations made to the Colonial Secretary | every penny spent on books involves 


severe self-denial. If the proposed altera- 
tion in the law is made, this weight on the 
intellectual life of England would be 
indefinitely increased.’’ 


* * *« 


‘* Tet anyone,’’ he continues, ‘‘ look 
through the volumes he may possess of any 
such popular issue as ‘ Everyman’s 
Library,’ and ask himself how the bene- 
ficent movement which it represents would 
have been hampered had the proposed 
law been in force. It is a deliberate 
attempt to starve the soul of our country 
in the supposed pecuniary interest not of 
the authors themselves, but of their de- 
scendants. Itis a proclamation that in our 
opinion the most glorious gifts of God 
are to be regarded by their recipients 
mainly as an economic point of vantage, 
and that our prophets are henceforth 
to qualify their ‘ Thus saith the Lord’ 
by explaining that He only says it to 
those who have ‘squared’ their descen- 
dants to the second or third generation,”’ 


% * * 


THE Rev. W. Temple, the head master 
of Repton School, gave a striking address 
at a conference of the Co-operative Educa- 
tional Union held at York last Saturday 
afternoon. With an obvious reference to 
a recent controversy on caste and educa- 
tion, he said that if they took a certain 
number of children from poor homes 
whose outlook was, on the whole, that 
of the labouring class, and put them in 
the school side by side with the children 
who came from the wealthy classes, 
either the children from the poor homes 
would have a perfectly miserable time of 
it, or they would be so affected by their 
new environment that they would begin, 
very slowly and unwillingly perhaps, 
to have contempt for their own people 
and the habits of their own people. At 
the same time Mr. Temple expressed 
himself as strongly in favour of closer 
mingling during the later stages, when 
habits were more formed. He pointed 
out that under present conditions open 


SSP a —— — 


competition at the universities meant 
the tyranny of wealth, for those people 
who were best able to pay for the most 
expensive preparatory training had the 
most advantage in competing for the open 
scholarships. 


* * * 


Tue National Union of Teachers has 
honoured itself in the appointment of 
Miss Cleghorn, of Sheffield, as its first 
woman president. Miss Cleghorn has more 
than justified the choice of her colleagues 
by the address which she delivered at 
Aberystwyth on Monday. It was re- 
markable for the comprehensiveness of 
its grasp of educational problems and its 
pervading atmosphere: of womanly sym- 
pathy for the child’s mind and the child’s 
specialneed. She defended the elementary 
school vigorously against the charge that 
it is responsible for the hooligan, the 
loafer, and the unemployable. Did they 
think, she asked, that unemployment, 
sweated labour, overcrowding, drunken- 
ness, and every other twentieth century 
misery was due to an imperfect system 
of education? It was more than prob- 
able that those very social conditions were 
the great factors in producing the failures 
that would still be failures underany system 
of education. To make success possible 
there must be improvement in the many 
unhealthy, over-crowded, dirty homes, 
where want of food, want of early medical 
attention, and, above all, want of rest and 
sleep, brought about such a condition as 
to forbid the necessary effort to assimilate 
mental food. 

x * * 


Miss CLEGHORN concentrated attention 
upon the infants’ department, and pleaded 
for the nursery schools for children between 
three and five years of ave, which it was 
the present policy of the Board of Educa- 
tion to discourage. In the infants’ depart- 
ment, she said, was laid the foundation 
of good habit, of obedience to law, of cleanli- 
ness, of love of school, and there they ought 
to aim at getting the best possible con- 
ditions. Abundance of air, light, space, 
and sunshine were all essential. There, 
too, they ought to find the best possible 
teaching staff. To affirm that the good, 
motherly girl was all that was required 
for infants was a dangerous doctrine. 
They wanted the goodness and also the 
motherliness, but they wanted also the 
training, the capacity to reach the mind, 
the power to teach, to interest, to evoke. 


* * * 


Miss CLeaHorn went on to outline the 
perfected system of national education, 
which she wished to see, and pleaded for 
the following scheme of reform :— 

(1) In the ordinary day schools a later 
leaving age, a more suitable curriculum, 
smaller classes, a better attendance. 

(2) Easier transition from primary to 
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secondary school or class for all scholars 
above the age of twelve years. 

(3) Variety of secondary schools or 
classes arranged to meet such transition. 

(4) Recognition that all schools or classes 
taking children for higher work, be it 
literary, practical, technical, domestic, or 
artistic, are secondary, doing secondary 
work, and consequently should receive 
secondary grants. 

(5) Continuation schools at which at- 
tendance for a certain number of hours 
during the week is compulsory for all 
children leaving school before the age of 
fifteen years, accompanied by a corre- 
sponding reduction in the hours of labour 
if necessary. 


* * * 


Tuer National Union of Shop Assistants 
at its annual meeting of delegates, held at 
Edinburgh last Saturday, passed a strong 
resolution to the effect that no legislation 
would be satisfactory to shop workers 
which did not propose the abolition of the 
demoralising ‘‘ living-in’’ system, which 
deprived adults of the right of home, 
manhood, womanhood, and citizenship. 
This antiquated and pernicious system 
lingers on chiefly in connection with the 
drapery trade, and we think that steps 
ought to be taken in the Shops Bill, at 
present before Parliament, to abolish it. 
Compulsory residence and payment in 
kind are unjust and anti-social, and should 
be made illegal. There is also the belief, 
which is held very strongly by shop assist- 
ants, that the system is maintained not 
for any benefit it may confer upon the 
young and inexperienced amid the perils 
of a great city, but because it is a branch 
of the business which is financially of great 
advantage to the employer. 


* * * 


By the sudden death of Lord Carlisle, 
which took place last Sunday, many 
movements for the ennobling of life have 
lost a loyal friend. A man of a quiet 
spirit, with a keen interest in art and 
literature, he was never prominent in 
public affairs. He was the senior trustee 
of the National Gallery, and devoted 
himself also to the interests of the British 
Museum. Recently he took a leading 
part in the successful public protest 
against the proposed actof vandalism in 
St. James’s Park in connection with the 
King Edward Memorial. He was well 
known as a strong friend of the temperance 
cause, -and usually voted against his 
party in the House of Lords on all matters 
connected with licensing. In religion, in 
his later years, Lord Carlisle showed his 
sympathy with Unitarian teaching. He 
was president of the Unitarian Temperance 
Association, and its annual meeting was 
one of the rare occasions when he appeared 
on the public platform, 
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THE CHURCH AND THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 


Ture has been considerable discussion 
in many quarters lately about the reform 
of the Sunday school. The problem has 
been examined from many points of view, 
and various remedies have been suggested 
ranging from the heroic schemes of drastic 
reformers to weak counsels of patience and 
weaker exhortations to cheer up and 
believe that all is for the best. That there 
is a real problem there can be no doubt ; 
and it is equally clear that it bristles with 
the difficulties which threaten any one 
who tries to alter an institution which is 
deeply rooted in the habits and sentiments 
of religion. There is also the difficulty 
that even the gentlest word of criticism 
runs the danger of seeming to reflect un- 
kindly upon the noble band of men and 
women,who have given themselves eagerly 
to the work of the Sunday school, with its 
exacting toll upon scanty leisure and 
limited strength. Often, in years past, the 
question has been hung up or buried out 
of sight, lest we should seem to be of a 
niggard spirit and refuse honour where, if 
anywhere, honour is due. 

But the policy of postponement has 
broken down. Events have forced the 
question to the front in spite of the con- 
servative instincts of religious societies, 
The rapid growth of efficiency in the day 
schools of the country has revealed a fatal 
lack of teaching power in the Sunday 
schools. If it requires training in the 
teacher’s art in order to give a lesson 
in geography, we cannot leave religion to 
the rule of thumb backed by the generous 
impulses of an honest and good heart. 
There is a suspicion that religion is the 
subject which is taught with least in- 
telligence and suffers most from the blight 
of incurable dulness ; and when once this 
suspicion has entered the mind it is not 
to be dislodged by the hypnotic en- 
thusiasm of a congress or by singing the 
praise of the teacher, whose character 
and motive have never been attacked. 
There is a problem which must be studied 
quietly and patiently with a single eye to 
the discovery of a way out. It is a case 
in which the wise saw about muddling 
through somehow—we are sure it must 
have been an English philosopher who in- 
vented it—can only lead to disaster. 
And in addition to this the Sunday school 
has to recognise that it cannot claim the 
unique position which once belonged to it, 
It is no longer the cynosure of all good 
Christian eyes. Numerous other institu- 
tions have grown up around the Church, 
all claiming to reflect some fragment of its 
message and to offer a special opportunity 
of service. From a position of lonely 
supremacy the Sunday school has become 
simply the first-born among many brethren, 
and if it still retains the honours of 
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primogeniture it is in the face of many 
keen and watchful competitors. 

Here, then, is the bristling thicket of 
difficulties, which is making the problem 
of the Sunday school so different from 
what it was even ten or fifteen years ayo. 
It is not, however, our purpose at the 
present moment to analyse and discuss 
these difficulties, though we think that in 
several directions we are quite ready for 
definite reform. There is another, and a 
more fundamental question which we must 
face before we can advance a single step 
with clear vision and definite aim. Much 
of the failure of the Sunday school has 
been due to a lack of purpose. It has 
tended to become detached from the 
Church, and to live on, with its own rules 
and traditions, often only in loose con- 
nection with the fellowship of wor- 
shippers, of which ostensibly it forms a 
part. The spirit of the Church has not 
thrilled it ; the aim of the Church has not 
governed it ; the fellowship of the Church 
has not absorbed it into the very marrow 
of its being and made it part of itself. 
The Church must claim the Sunday school 
for its own in the full responsibility of 
absolute ownership ; it must determine its 
aims and govern its ideals, and exercise 
spiritual control over all its activities— 
or the Sunday school is doomed. For it 
cannot exist apart from the spiritual 
vine. There is a solemn warning for its 
present discontents, its dearth of teachers, 
and its failure to reach any high standard 
of religious achievement, in the words, 
** As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, except it abide in the vine; no 
more can ye except ye abide in me... . 
If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth 
as a branch, and is withered.’ 

In this direction the paper by Miss Exia 
Suarpr, of Nottingham, which we print 
in our present issue, is unusually stimulat- 
ing and suggestive, and we commend it, 
alike for the spirit in which it is written 
and the splendid vision which animates it, 
to the attention of our readers. We have 
no word of criticism to offer; we only 
venture to expand its teaching in one direc- 
tion. Liberal Christianity needs especially 
to communicate itself in the fellowship 
of a living society. Itis never far off, even 
in its Sunday schools, from the brink of 
a lonely intellectualism. It is as easy 
as it is spiritually disastrous to fashion its 
teaching into terms of dissent from the 
opinions of other people, till a sense of 
difference and aloofness usurps the place 
of trust and adoration in the presence 
of Gop, and simplified forms of doctrine 
stand between the soul and the joys of its 
Christian discipleship or the obedience of 
the Cross. Our little pellets of doctrine, 
preserved in catechisms and text-books, 
have no vital meaning for the young soul 
confronted by the wonder of life and the 
mystery of Gop and the moving appeals 
of the Gospel, except in the atmosphere ; 


of the Church, the fellowship of wor- 
shippers who bear Christ’s name and share 
his spirit, for whom these things live and 
breathe as divine realities in the sacraments 
of fellowship and the deep experience of 
prayer and the symbols of divine sacrifice 
and victory, before they are explained. 
It is the same with the child’s heart in 
religion as innature. The radiance of the 
summer days, the fading splendour of 
autumn woods, the cold of winter with its 
piercing stars, are all woven into the 
tapestry of fancy and imagination before 
the lessons in botany begin. And in the 
worla of the spirit, the great company 
who worship Gop, the Curis’ set in a 
glory of colour in the church window, the 
symbol of the cross, the music of hymns, 
the solemn cadence of a litany, the sense 
of unseen presences, of martyrs and holy 
men and women baptized in pain and 
robed in light—all this must live as picture 
and memory within, before we try to 
explain what this mysterious thing which 
we call Christianity means for the souls 
of men. 

In the Sunday school Liberal Chris- 
tianity has a fine instrument of teaching 
and influence, ready for present use and 
future development. But if it would 
use it, it must claim it for its own with 
no uncertain sound. No plan of dual 
ownership will answer. No weak com- 
promise between religious worship and 
social activities, in which the social activi- 
ties are continually gaining the upper 
hand, can be of any avail. There must 
be a definite recognition of the essentially 
religious purpose of the Sunday school, 
and this can only find its fulfilment through 
incorporation in the life of the Church. 
When this central purpose is clearly 
grasped and all danger of an inferior kind 
of independence is at an end, we shall be 
able to take up the schemes for Sunday 
school reform with new energy and to 
test their usefulness in the light of. our 
sovereign aim. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


LIFE AND HABIT. 
ins 


To establish, at least to his own satis- 
faction, habit and memory as the ruling 
forces in life, this was the first result of 
Butler’s labours. All instinctive skill and 
inherited capacity, all power that living 
beings have of responding appropriately, 
at once, and without manifest previous 
practice to the demands of the changing 
environment, is really dependent on mem- 
ory and habit. When an organism re- 
sponds to the suggestion of environment 
with readiness and extreme fitness, and 
does ‘‘the very thing that ought to be done 
in the circumstances,’’ it is because habit 


* The first article appeared on April 8, 


and memory are present and effective. 
The stored memories of the organism are 
awakened and do their work. But the 
question arose, to whom do these singularly 
effective and powerful memories belong : 
whose are these wonderful remembrances : 
whose is the experience, the practice, the 
training, at the basis of these perfectly 
acquired habits? The answer to this 
question took Butler into quite novel 
speculations. Suppose we put the ques- 
tion into concrete form by returning, for a 
moment, to our duckling who, though 
hatched by a hen, and having had no 
teacher, yet promptly proceeds to the 
water and swims. Usually, we say the 
creature knows how to swim; just that 
and nothing more—instinct is strong in it. 
If, however, we follow Butler, we have to 
suy more than that; we have to say, at 
least, that this swimming is a habit, once 
learned, and that there is memory here. 
Memory! Very well, then, who remem- 
bers? Are we to go on and say not 
simply ‘‘this duckling knows how to 
swim,’’ but actually ‘‘ this duckling re- 
members how to swim’’? If we must 
follow Butler, that is exactly what we 
must say. The young duckling makes 
straight for the water and starts swimming 
simply because wz remembers that such was 
its action in similar circumstances before. 
But, you at once suggest, it never was in 
similar circumstances before! Butler re- 
plies that there you are mistaken. In the 
person of its parents, and of its parents’ 
parents, right back for countless genera- 
tions, this, as it seemed to you, new, 
separate, individual duckling has bcen 
continually making for the water on 
leaving the egg. It does the business so 
well now, because it has done it so many 
millions of times before, because its 
memniory is so absolutely perfect. Ages ago, 
the duckling was in doubt and danger and 
difficulty ; it felt that it could better itself, 
deal with its surroundings more adequately, 
if it knew how to swim. So it set to work 
to learn, and the record and result of its 
learning it committed to memory. 

As a consequence, the duckling to-day, in 
conditions which are now for it normal, is 
equipped with the effective memory it once 
laboriously acquired in conditions unto- 
ward. We say the memory which ‘‘ dt 
once acquired,’’ not which its ancestors 
acquired, and by some mysterious mode 
handed to their descendant. Butler does 
not hesitate to draw the deeper conclusions. 
He will not let us be deceived into think- 
ing that what he says is merely another 
way of stating the mystery of inheritance, 
on a level with theories of ‘‘ hereditary 
instinct,’’ ‘‘ the experience of the race,’’ 
and so forth, which leave the matter 
pretty much where they find it. The 
duckling, there swimming in the water— 
well, it was that duckling, and no other, 
that once learned how to swim. . The duck- 
ling, that to-day swims with such ease, is 
one and the same duckling that, ages ago, 
learned laboriously how to swim, just as a 
man who now plays a Beethoven Sonata 
with consummate facility is the same man 
who, years ago, struggled with five finger 
exercises. This memory-hypothesis in- 
volves continuance and identity ; not only 
continuance and identity of memory itself, 
but also continuance and identity of life, 


| and of personality. You call the skilled 
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pianist of to-day the same person as the 
child who, long ago, thumped his baby 
fingers on the keyboard. Is it more 
absurd, asks Butler, to say that the duck- 
ling swimming at the moment is, in essence, 
that is, in effective memory, the same crea- 
ture as once, with hestitation, doubt, and 
difficulty, entrusted its body to the prime- 
val pond? Reasonably, Butler argues 
that the one is not a whit more absurd than 
the other; and, if you try to think out 
just what you mean by identity of essence 
or of personality, you will be inclined to 
agree with him. To this point, then, we 
come. In the world of ducklings, there 
is really but one duckling, an adventurous, 
experimenting bird, who goes on living a 
continuous life, learning what is best for 
itself from moment to moment, remem- 
bering the appropriate activity for the 
familiar circumstances, striving to adapt 
itself continually to new circumstances and 
in every way to better itself, to reveal and 
realise its individuality. Body and out- 
ward form change, but the life is one and 
the same. What the course of evolution 
shows is the steady and continuous develop- 
ment of one individual duckling, learning 
more and more about itself, its needs, its 
purpose in existence, its relations with its 
environment. 

This, in brief and insufficient survey, is 
Butler’s contribution to scientific theory. 
He himself sums up the whole in four main 
principles: ‘‘ (1) The oneness of person- 
ality between parent and offspring; (2) 
memory on the part of the offspring of cer- 
tain actions, which it did when in the 
persons of its forefathers ; (3) the latency 
of that memory until it is rekindled by a 
recurrence of the associated ideas; (4) 
the unconsciousness with which habitual 
actions come to be performed.’’ ‘To these 
must be added his unqualified adoption of 
the Lamarckian view that evolution is 
teleologically determined from within, and 
not only accidentally induced from with- 
out. In the end, for Butler, life appears 
as one Individual, leading a continuous 
existence, manifesting itself in countless 
forms, moved to activity by a sense of 
definite purpose, and a felt need for satis- 
faction in the presence of a hostile environ- 
ment, guided throughout its whole course 
by a steady and continuous memory of 
activities performed and habits acquired 
throughout an immemorial length of days 
and of experience. 

Whatever may be the ultimate scientific 
value of Butler’s hypothesis, it is undeni- 
able that the metaphysical theory in which 
it eventuates is of extraordinary interest, 
and the more so because of Butler’s wholly 
original way of approach. The concep- 
tion of Life as one Individual, engaged on 
the task of expressing its full Individuality, 
within the sphere of temporal and spatial 
conditions, within the limits of finitude, 
that is, as an evolutionary process, is not 
anew one; but it is interesting that such 
a theory should actually result from purely 
scientific treatment of facts, and be de- 
manded by a purely scientific hypothesis. 
When the @ posteriori conclusions of men 
of science lead to the same end as that 
reached by the relatively @ priori reason- 
ings of philosophers the case for the philo- 
sophical theory is immeasurably strength- 
ened ; and no student of philosophy pure 
and simple can afford to neglect Butler's 
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striking testimony. As against all plural- | they themselves bear in body and brain 


istic and particularistic views of the nature 
of Reality, the hypothesis of Butler is 
peculiarly effective. Science cannot per- 
mit any such discontinuity, isolatedness, 
or disunion as pluralistic theories love to 
postulate. Reality, at least, is one, and 
not many. Life is one, in some way a 
unified whole, a complete system and order. 
Behind the phenomenal show of things, 
there is one Individual, one purpose, one 
will, manifesting and maintaining itself 
without break through the world of time. 
Never, in finitude, does this complete 
Individuality get fully expressed; there 
it remains an ideal, and the teleological 
ground of all process and movements. 
Undoubtedly, this Monistic view of Reality 
is becoming more and more common 
amongst men of science; and that, 
strangely enough, at a time when, in the 
realm of philosophy proper, monistic 
theories are somewhat at a discount. That 
science should be compelled to this hypo- 
thesis is of vast importance not only for 
philosophy, but also for religion. Religion 
depends on the sense of just such a uni- 
fied and complete life behind things, as 
science now postulates, and her essential 
moment consists in the enjoyment of some 
sort of union with that life. Truly, reli- 
gion must justify herself in giving meaning 
and value to that Life which science only 
postulates ;, but that is a task which Reli- 
gion need not at all fear, and may gladly 
undertake. Science, of the Butlerian kind 
at any rate, seems, as it were, to lead us to 
the verge of that Infinite and Eternal Life 
to which witness is borne in the ways as 
well. What Life must be there, Science says, 
and there she can stay. For the rest, she 
passes us on to Religion, to be led by her 
gently forward, if the heart be willing, into 
the trackless depths of God, into the im- 
measureable silences of eternity. The 
mysticism of Science and of Religion is 
for both the sufficient end. 


SranLtey A. MELLor. 
a 


THE SYMBOLISM OF SPRING. 


Now is the time, and even the worldly- 
wise know it, when the inmost soul of man 
renews its mystic pledge with the Lord and 
Giver of life. Now, if ever, does the proud 
spirit of the ambitious and the hard heart 
of the unloving yield, were it ever so little, 
to the gentle influences that are at work 
in the humblest garden graced with its 
tuft of primroses. Beauty is not alien 
to us, and those misanthropic individuals 
who morbidly try to shut it out by darken- 
ing every window through which a waving 
branch or verdant hillside can be seen, 
are mocked by the sunbeam that enters 
through a chink in the wall. But, for 
the most part, men do not try to shut it 
out, although they muffle up the joy it 
brings them in conventional phraseology 
which deceives nobody, and leave it to 
poets and women to indulge in expressions 
of joy and wonder which, they foolishly 
imagine, would be unbecoming in sensible 
and superior persons. They could not, 
indeed, though they clad themselves in 
triple steel, withstand the faery forces 
that beleaguer the heart in springtime, for 
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the mark of their ancient submisson to 
the emotions they are endeavouring to 
resist. Dim ancestral memories, stamped 
on every living cell newly built into the 
changing fabric of the flesh; primal 
impulses that belong to a period of which 
history can give but a halting account ; 
cravings, also immemorially old, for that 
joyous communion with nature to which 
the pipes of Pan summoned the poets of 
Greece ; thesdeep yearning to re-incarnate, 
in creative thought or ideals of human 
perfection, the fragrance and purity in 
which the spirit is bathed anew—thece 
are the secret influences which disarm 
the strongest when April sings, “* out 
of winter’s throat, the young time with 
the life ahead.’’ 

To everyone is it given, then, at least 
in spring, to know something of that 
lyric rapture which is for some a perpetual 
and consuming joy even when boughs 
are leafless. Scarcely knowing what they 
do, men draw nearer to those magic 
casements through which the untrained 
imagination peers with a shuddering 
reluctance, and try to wrest from sun and 
wave the ultimate secret of life. Leaning 
from the windows of ‘‘the Uranian 
House of Song ’’ they vaguely apprehend 
those laws of cause and effect—absolute, 
ourreason tells us, throughout the cosmos— 
whereby the wing of a silver-washed 
butterfly, no less than the rosy summits of 
the Alps, have received their shape and 
hue. Memories brought from the world 
that gave their spirit birth trouble them 
strangely, as the folk-songs of his own 
country trouble the exile in a foreign 
land. It hardly seems as if they lived at 
all, in the ordinary sense of the word, and 


like Wordsworth at Rydal they must: 


put out an uncertain hand to touch some- 
thing substantial, and thus remind them- 
selves that they are still bound by the 
familiar fetters of physical existence. 
And then, for most people, the spell is 
broken. A plain hint has been received 
that the mysteries of poesy and high 
speculation are not for ordinary folk; 
frail flowers no longer suggest occult 
forces that link them with the stars ; and 
with a sigh the old familiar words are 
re-uttered, the old familiar ways are 
resumed. 

Thus are the temporary seers ‘‘ brought 
back to earth,’’? as they say, to sanity, 
to every-day thoughts and experiences ; 
and thus, doubtless, is the soul of the race 
saved for the slow processes of mental and 
spiritual evolution which it is not possible 
to overleap, although occasional glimpses 
are obtained of the heights to which we 
are climbing. But the true seers, the 
saints and prophets, the poets and thinkers, 
and those who are already dreaming of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, they still remain 
at the magic casements, gazing into the 
future with all its transcendental possi- 
bilities, and to them it is permitted to see 
in transitory visions the pattern that is 
being wrought on the loom of destiny by 
blind and inarticulate weavers. 

For some of us every act of life, every 
experience of beauty, is so charged with 
spiritual meanings that even the words 
by which they are described have taken 
on a strange significance that makes 
them almost unbearably vivid and 
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perturbing. The names of spring flowers, 
in particular,—hawthorne, lilac, daffodil, 
scillas, sea-pinks, bluebells and wild cherry- 
bloom—thrill the soul like unforgetable 
lines of poetry. And this is not only 
because they suggest the loveliness of 
field and hedgerow flooded with spring 
sunshine, the windswept edges of grassy 
cliffs, green orchards strewn with scattered 
petals, and little wooded coombes carpeted 
with the wild hyacinth. More bewildering 
still than all this visible loveliness are 
the dream-pictures it has power to evolve 
from the brain, as the confused ideas 
surging within us are taken up and re- 
shaped by the higher intelligence which 
uses them as its raw material. The spirit 
is always teaching the mind to build up 
heavenly ideals from earthly foundations, 
and the love of beauty for its own sake 


is one of those fallacious sayings which 
perpetually mislead mankind. Nothing is 
ever loved for its own sake, but always for 
the sake of something which it symbolises 
or expresses, the deliverance it brings 
tothe soul, the Paradise to whichit beckons 
even when life seems most empty and 
With our dreams we pro- 
pitiate the Gods of Crookedness, and not 
until we have seen through material things, 
as through a veil, to the spiritual loveliness 
which transcends them, have we learnt 


meaningless. 


the secret of so much as a blade of grass. 


** How should I gauge what beauty is 


her dole 
Who cannot see her countenance for her 
soul, 


As birds see not the casement for the 
sky ?”’ 


sings Francis Thompson of one who taught 


him the true grace of womanhood, and 
the comparative unimportance of the 


bodily vesture which the soul puts on and 
In the same way, those 


discards at will. 
to whom the living tissue of a crocus-petal 


is the flaming symbol of the resurrection of 


the dead, have caught a hint of the im- 


perishable spirit forces which persist and 
mould the earth afresh when the crocus 


is withered and forgotten. 
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THE JOWETT LECTURES. 


THE course of eight Jowett Lectures on 
“Dante and Aquinas,” to be delivered by 
the Rey. P. H. Wicksteed at the Passmore 
FRdwards Settlement, Tavistock-place,W.C., 
is creating considerable’ interest. The 
purpose of these lectures is to emphasise 
the relations of the Church’s greatest poet 
with the Church’s greatest theologian, the 
author of the Divina Commedia and Thomas 
Aquinas being compared and contrasted 
as the chief exponents of the religion of 
the thirteenth century. Mr. Wicksteed 
is at once the best-equipped and most 
stimulating of English exponents of Dante, 
and a profoundly sympathetic student of 
Thomist philosophy. His lectures will 
illustrate the position of theologian and 
poet alike in the history of Christian 
thought, and throw fresh light upon the 
religious and philosophical aspect of the 
great Catholic poem of the Middle Ages. 

The first lecture will be delivered at 
3 p.m. on Wednesday, April 26. At this 
lecture Dr. Gore, the Bishop of Birming- 
ham, will preside. Each lecture will be 
repeated in the evening of the same day 
at 8.30 p.m., and at the first evening 
lecture on April 26, Professor Dawes Hicks 
will take the chair. Tickets for the after- 
noon course, £1, The clergy and members 
of the teaching profession, 10s. Admission 
to single lectures, 3s. Admission to the 
evening course will be free. The syllabus 
of the lectures can be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Settlement. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
rapressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
he name and address of the senders.] 


COPYRIGHT AND THE CROWD. 


Str,—It would, indeed, ‘‘ be unreagon- 
able,’’ as you say in your Notes of the 
Week, ‘‘to expect a wave of popular 
enthusiasm for the new Copyright Bill’? ; 
but not, I think, for the reason you give, 
viz., that ‘‘ it touches the interests of the 
crowd only indireculy.’’ 

On the contrary, it touches the interests 
of the crowd very keenly and directly, 
and it touches the interests of the churches 
also. The works of a great writer become 
a possession of the crowd as soon as they 
appear in shilling and sixpenny editions ; 
poems, as soon as they may be freely 
published in gelections and collections ; 
hymns and devotional writings, as soon 
‘as they may be freely used by the churches, 
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incorporated in books of praise and 
prayer, or printed as required for occasional 
use. 

The extension of the period of copyright 
to half a century after the writer’s death 
will not affect the writer, who will be dead 
all the time. In very few cases will it 
affect his children or his grandchildren, 
for most of the great writers make over 
the copyright of their books to the 
publishers because they can get a good 
price and are saved all further trouble 
and risk, and most of the small writers 
make over their copyright to the publishers 
because they must take what they can 
get, and cannot risk loss or wait for royal- 
ties. The persons who will benefit will 
be the publishers, and of these the pub- 
lishers who prefer to sell books dear will 
benefit at the cost of those who prefer to 


‘sell them cheap. Had the proposed law 


been in force Messrs. Allen might have 
gone on selling Ruskin’s works at the 
original high prices until the year 1950, 
and publishers willing to sell them cheap 
could not have done so. 

Now how does the proposed change 
affect the crowd? Under the proposed 
new law, which extends copyright to half 
a century after the writer’s death, cheap 
editions of Thackeray would begin in 
1913, Dickens in 1920, Charles Kingsley 
in 1925, Carlyle in 1931, Ruskin in 1950. 
Compilers of collections of poetry for school 
or home and general use would not have 
had the free use of Shelley’s poems till 
1872, Coleridge 1884, Wordsworth 1900, 
Browning 1939, Tennyson 1942. 

Everyone who has had anything to do 
with the publishing of books for purposes of 
public worship, or even the printing of 
hymns for occasional services, knows 
how often even now one is pulled up by 
the copyright difficulty. You ask the 
author for permission to use such and such 
a hymn. He would be delighted to give 
it, he says, but the copyright is not his, 
it belongs to the publisher. The publisher 
gave a guinea, it may be, for the hymn. 
He may now charge two for permission 
to print it, or twenty if he likes, or refuse 
altogether, and this the proposed law 
will enable him to go on doing for half a 
century after the author is dead. The 
present law, which gives him 42 years 
from publication, or 7 years after the 
author’s death, gives him as much as he 
has paid for or ever will pay for. 

Under the proposed law Dr. Martineau 
would have had no right to include in his 
‘* Hymns for the Christian Church and 
Home ’’ a single one of Cowper’s hymns, 
published in 1779. Newman’s ‘‘ Lead, 
kindly Light,’’ instead of being, as it now 
is, the free possession of the whole Christian 
Church, would have remained private pro- 
petty until 1950. It was written in 1833 
and published in 1834, and for more than 
a century that which was freely given to 
him by the spirit of God would have 
remained a saleable commodity, only to 
be printed on such forms as the pro- 
prietors for the time being might choose 
to impose. 

We should have had to wait till 1950 
for a shilling edition of the ‘‘ Endeavours 
after the Christian Life.’’—Yours, &c., 


Francis H. Jonus. | 


Dr. Williams’ Library, 
Gordon-square, W.O. 
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BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 


Srr,—I have read with the greatest 
interest the correspondence between Miss 
Gertrude Martineau and Miss Dorothy 
Tarrant on bird’s-nesting, as well as the 
article ‘‘ A Perilous Adventure ’’ out of 
which it sprung, Bjérnson’s beautiful 
account of the education of Norwegian 
children in sympathetic friendship for the 
birds, and the preceding note on the 
softeniny effect of Darwinism on the 
relation between man and beast. 

If I am not mistaken, there is a note of 
some uneasiness in Miss Gertrude Mar- 
tineau’s apologia pro raptoribus, and 
on the other hand Miss Tarrant’s fine 
appeal will, I fear, fail completely to 
satisfy those of our readers who have any 
strong imaginative sympathy with the 
hunting instinct, or an adequate per- 
ception of its higher sympathetic possi- 
bilities. For it is a strange but I think 
undeniable fact that the hunter, the col- 
lector, or the fisherman possesses not only 
a keener, but a more sympathetic know- 
ledge of the life of the creatures whom he 
entraps, snares or robs than ninety-nine 
hundredths of those who are brought into 
no kind of close contact with them at all. 
He watches them, he minutely studies their 
habits, and he understands and admires 
their resourcefulness, or courage, or what- 
ever other qualities they possess, till he 
often really comes to love them with an inti- 
mate appreciation to which a more genera- 
lised and undiscriminating sensitiveness, 
shrinking indeed from the infliction of pain 
or annoyance upon animals, but bringing 
no close community of feeling with them, 
seems a little namby-pamby and wanting 
in robustness. Even Wordsworth ranked 
it amongst the deplorable virtues of the 
‘‘model” child that “‘ dumb creatures find 
him tender as a nun.” 

But this will not do as an apology. 
All that is admirable in this paradoxical 
combination of love and persecution is 
dependent on its naivety. The moment 
the brutality is defended by an appeal to 
the love that accompanies it we are in 
an atmosphere of an uneasy and uncon- 
vincing sophistry, far more repugnant than 
the supposed sentimentality over which 
it proclaims its superiority, and not a whit 
more robust. That the hunting instinct 
may ultimately purify itself is testified by 
that exquisite story of Seton Thompson’s, 
“he Trail of the Sandhill Stay.’ Here 
the hunter (I write from memory), a very 
wolf in the intensity of his hunting in- 
stinct, who can still feel as if the hair 
down his spine were erected in the supreme 
moment of the chase, after two years of 
persistent matching of his powers against 
those of the stag, finds himself at last face 
to face with it. He has outwitted it and 
triumphed over it, and the stag no longer 
attempts toescape. He knows that he is 
defeated. But as the hunter looks into 
his great eyes those two years of fellow- 
ship triumph over his triumph. The trigger 
is not drawn, and the hunter enters into a 
brotherhood with the stag that makes 
him one with the universe. It is the only 
thing I have ever read which does absolute 
justice to the hunting instinct from the 
inside, and yet lifts us above it. 

Here the sporting instinct redeems 
itself ; but it is only when experienced in 
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heroic intensity and when passing through 


an hervic experience that it can be ex-jif I had removed it at once. 


pected to do so. For more common-place 
humanity, is there no ‘‘ more excellent 
way ” to sympathetic fellowship with wild 
animals than that of the hunter or the 
plundeter ? Happily the question can be 
answered without a moment’s hesitation or 
a quaver of doubt. The camera is rapidly 
superseding the gun as the instrument of 
the true lover of nature. We are told 
that naturalist trappers who used to discuss 
rifles when they met, now discuss films. 
We are told, by those who have tried and 
know, that the attempt to photograph 
animals is more exciting, more adven- 
turous, and leads to a far wider and deeper 
observation of;their habits and insight 
into their psychology, than the attempt 
to shoot them ever did or could. Of 
course, the specific adventures wiil differ. 
Perhaps Bosworth Smith could not have 
photographed that individual raven’s nest, 
but let us turn to Wordsworth again : 


“Oh! when I have hung 
Above the raven’s nest, by knots of grass 
And half-inch{fissures in the slippery rock 
But ill-sustained, and almost (so it seemed) 
Suspended by the blast that blew amain, 
Shouldering the naked crag, oh, at that 
time, 
While on the perilous ridge [ hung alone, 
With what strange utterance did the loud 
dry wind 
Blow through my ear! the sky seemed 
not a sky 
Of earth—and with what motion moved 
the clouds!” 


Wordsworth declares that the “ object ”’ 
of robbing the bird’s nest was “ mean” 
and “‘ inglorious,” but the “ end,” that is 
to say, the incidental outcome, was a 
transforming fellowship with nature : 


“ Though mean 
Our object and inglorious, yet the end 
Was not ignoble.” 


Had his immediate “‘ object” been to 
get a snapshot of the raven’s nest instead 
of carrying off her eggs, there would have 
been nothing mean or inglorious in it, and 
the “end”? would have been at least as 
glorious. But the camera and the gun 
are; of course, to be taken as symbols. 
They typify respectively the observation 
dominated by the sporting instinct and 
the observation dominated by a sympa- 
thetic sense of fellowship. The spirit of 
adventure and of scientific curiosity is 
common to both, 

As for bird’s-nesting and eg:-collecting 
specifically, and the question of the degree 
of cruelty involved, I suppose different 
birds, and probably different individuals, 
have different habits, and that a sitting 
bird is more easily disturbed by inter- 
ference with her eggs than when she is 
laying. My bird-nesting is a thing of the 
remote past, and was never very intel- 
ligent. But I had compunctions. | I was 
told that if some of the eggs were left in 
the nest, the birds were not disturbed, but 
I found that this was not always the ease. 
So I took to blowing one of the eggs and 
waiting till the rest were hatched before 
removing it ; but the hen would often kick 
out the empty shell and it would be broken. 
So I took to pricking one of the eggs, and 


\ this plan I think succeeded, but the shell 
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was not in such fine and firm condition as 


But I never 
could make up my mind to abandon this 
more scrupulous method of bird’s-nesting 
in spite of its drawbacks.—Yours, &c., 
Puinie H. WicKsTEED. 
Childrey, Wantage, April 11, 1911. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Sir,—From time to time, under stress of 
some wild uprush of red passion from the 
hidden deeps of inherited savagery, a deed 
of bloodshed is perpetrated that strikes a 
chill of horror into the heart of the com- 
munity. It must surely leave the soul of 
the murderer more torn with remorse than 
the victim’s body with the gashes of in- 
fliicted wounds. But men are not content 
to leave the criminal to the natural forces 
of retribution. There is an avid desire to 
catch the malefactor and wreak vengeance 
upon him; and this is seen in the efforts 
made to bind the proofs of guilt upon any 
suspected person who has fallen into the 
clutches of the law. So it happens that in 
the utter absence of direct evidence, a man 
is sentenced to death. Horrible as was 
the original crime, here is a crime still more 
horrible, more horrible both for its motive 
and its method. A social murder perpe- 
trated in the sacred name of Justice and 
under the assumed sanctions of Religion 
is travesty enough. But when this is done 
after weeks of close scrutiny, and the 
patient examination oi a host of witnesses 
has failed to secure any direct proof of 
guilt, and the condemned man, protest- 
ing his innocence, is sent to a hideous 
form of death, the horror is unspeakable. 
Yet to this horror we are ever liable as 
long as ‘‘ circumstantial evidence ’’ is re- 
garded as sufficient to bring about a con- 
viction. 

We are wont to contrast in legitimate 
pride the British principle of regarding 
every accused person as innocent until 
proved guilty, with the opposite principle 
upheld by some nations of assuming the 
guilt until the accused can demonstrate 
his innocence. We may also boast in the 
fact that a British court of law, in many 
respects the fairest and most impartial in 
the world, does modify the opprobrium of 
an offence by making the punishment fit 
the criminal rather than the crime, in 
giving weight to ‘‘ extenuating circum- 
stance ’’ and making allowance for psycho- 
logical conditions like motive and strength 
of temptation. This will, of course, be- 
come the only consideration when Justice 
learns to be redemptive, not retributive. 
But many blots remain on the ’scutcheon. 
The personnel of the judges, some of whom 
manifest open predilections, is one. Tke 
disproportion of penalties is another. Six 
years for stealing a door mat, and a fine 
for brutally beating a wife; penal servi- 
tude for forging a cheque of two pounds, 
while company promoters that have ruined 
the fortunes of thousands go scot free— 
cases like these, collected week by week 
and published and commented upon, 
illustrating the hopeless confusion existing 
in the system of awarding sentences, re- 
main the perennial wonder of all sane men 
not endowed with the judicial tempera- 
ment. 
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#5 But the objected feature to which atten- 
tion is here called, is the outcome of a 
principle too precarious to afford basis for 
ethical action. It allows as admissible in 
favour of guilt facts from which the 
inference of guilt may be drawn. But 
other inferences may be drawn from the 
same facts. In the absence of evidence, 
one has to accumulate facts whence to 
manufacture evidence. With what re- 
sult? ‘‘In spite of the utmost care 
(says an authority) it is known that even 
the strongest circumstantial evidence has 
sometimes led to the conviction and death 
of absolutely innocent persons.”’ 

®<Did not the confession-of the notorious 
criminal Charles Peace vindicate the 
innocence of two persons judicially mur- 
dered upon circumstantial evidence 2 
What such ‘‘ miscarriage of justice ’’ in- 
volves, all who have~ shuddered over 
Masefield’s ‘* Tragedy of Nan’’ need no 
reminder. In illustration of the lesser 
wrong, your readers will remember Edna 
Lyall’s description in Donovan of the moral 
deterioration wrought by the bitter re- 
flections upon his unjust sufferings in the 
character of a man who spent seven years 
at Dartmoor in wrongful imprisonment. 
In 1894 a man named Bulman was sen- 
tenced to three months’ hard labour for 
stealing a lady’s purse. When the actual 
thief subsequently confessed, the wronged 
man was granted a free pardon and re- 
leased. It is one of the humours of the 
English system of Justice that a wronged 
man shall be pardoned for an offence he 
never committed, and the judicial wrong- 
doer gets promotion. A great defect in our 
social system is the lack of provision for 
periodic incarceration of those who pass 
sentences, in order that the meaning of 
phrases like ‘‘ five years,’’ ‘‘ seven years,”’ 
“‘ten years’’—for the sentences run in 
such figures—may be partly understood. 
But it is not the human instruments of a 
bad system that are to be criticised as 
much as this pernicious principle of 
circumstantial evidence, the source of so 
many errors. 

The question of the validity of evidence 
is itself replete with difficulties. Some time 
ago a German Law Professor arranged as 
a surprise a dramatic incident to be 
enacted in front of his class, and then re- 
quested a recital of the proceedings from 
various students. A diversity of narra- 
tives, differing in vital respects one from 
the other, was the result. From cultured 
men, there was a conflict of testimony, 
furnishing a curious comment on the value 
of even direct evidence. Even in scientific 
quarters there are amazing instances of 
diverse testimony. For example, in the 
matter of miscroscopic observation. The 
structure of scales of the podura (springtail 
insect) is difficult to make out. In 1827 
they were described as ‘‘ watered-silk. 
In 1830 they are like ‘‘ wedge-shaped 
spines.” In 1848 they are ‘‘ feather- 
lets.” In 1865 they are ‘‘ Indian clubs.’ 
In 1869 they are ‘‘ beads.” In 1870 they 
are ‘‘ knobbed heads.” In 1895 they are 
‘* perforations.’ In 1907 they are 
‘* cuneiform.’ They are really and pre- 
cisely ‘‘ like pins,’’ but direct observations 
conducted by trained men, ranging over a 
period of eighty years, gave this wide diver- 
sity of opinion. Perhaps men. have gone 
to an unmerited death, and had their heart 
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broken as well as their neck, just because 
a judge saw an ‘‘ Indian club’’ where 
another would have seen a ‘‘ featherlet.’’ 

We need the introduction of the Scotch 
procedure of returning verdicts of ‘‘ Not 
Proven’’ where the evidence for con- 
viction is insufficient. We need the 
homely system of giving the benefit of the 
doubt, in the absence of direct proof. 
Better still, we need, apart from protective 
and preventive measures, a deeper reliance 
upon the moral law of cause and effect 
which renders the function of judge and 
jury supererogatory, knowing that the 
Judge of all the earth shall do right. 


‘* Tt knows not wrath nor pardon ; utter- 
true 
Its measures mete, its faultless balance 
weighs ; 
Times are as nought, to-morrow it will 
judge, 
Or after many days.’’ 


Yours, &c., 
J. Tyssut Davis. 
Newport, Mon., 
Apri 13, 1911. 


——— ens 


THE LATE REV. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 


Srr,—Your memorial notice does less 

than justice to Mr. Hopps in connection 
with his one Parliamentary candidature. 
~ was only technically an attempt to 
enter Parliament; its real motive was to 
raise a protest against the opposing candi- 
date’s personal abuse of Mr. Gladstone, 
whom Mr. Hopps regarded as the first 
gentleman of the time. After his expected 
defeat Mr. Hopps issued an address of 
thanks to his 769 supporters, in which he 
claimed to have fulfilled his object in 
having given them an opportunity of 
showing that the lamp of courtesy was 
still burning in Paddington. 

The protest was a characteristic act of a 
chivalrous nature, and from his own point 
of view, as well as that of some others, 
this episode of his career does not deserve 
to be described as ‘‘ unfortunate.’’— 
Yours, &c., S. T. Ropers. 

11, Ossian-road, N., April 16, 1911. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


ODDS AND ENDS OF BIRD LIFE. 


Mb 
** ONLY a blackbird’s’’ or, ‘* Nothing 
but a thrusb’s!’’ was the comment, in 
a tone of disappointment, as my young 
niece, with hat awry, flushed cheeks, 
and well scratched hands, scrambled out 
of a high hawthorn hedge, and slid down 
the bank. She had only the day before 
been heard to say that she had never 
cared about birds or nests, and was afraid 
it might be rather a bore to have Aunt 
Emily poking into all the hedges when they 

went cycling together. 
That afternoon aunt and niece started 
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on their tour, and no sooner had I found 
a nest with four blue eggs, well spotted with 
black, than the girl, peeping over my 
shoulder, became interested, and said 
eagerly, ‘‘ What are they? Are they a 
robin’s egys?’’ ‘‘I think you will 
be able to decide that for yourself in a 
few minutes, if we wait hidden behind 
this tree,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ for I saw 
the bird fly off as came up.’’ Wehidand 
waited. In a couple of minutes a good 
sized bird, with an olive brown back and 
a much speckled breast, hopped timidly 
through a briar bush, looked about, 
listened with head well in air, and finding 
all quiet went nearet the nest, looked about 
once more, then stood motionless, evidently 
listening hard. Joan dug an elbow into 
my side but not a sound did she make, 
though I could feel she was trembling 
withexcitement. We were peeping through 
the top branches of a tall furze bush, 
so the bird did not see us, She soon 
slipped into her nest, and after giving her 
time to settle, we crept very softly to 
within a yard and a half of the nest. 
The bird saw us, and kept her bright 
eye fixed on us, but did not stir. ‘‘ The 
darling !’’ breathed Joan, as we gently 
backed away. “Isn’t it a thrush, 
Aunty ?’’ Of course it was a thrush, 
and the first of at least twenty that we 
found on or near nests that day and the 
next. Many a blackbird’s nest did we 
find too. Joan grew keener each hour, and 
great was her anxiety to find, all by her- 
self, a nest of some other variety. But 
it was very early in Apvil, and we were 
touring in the north of England, where 
spring lingers a little, and chaffinches and 
many other familiar birds of the hedgerow 
do not build as early as they would in a 
Kentish lane. Wherever Joan saw any- 
thing even remotely ressembling a nest 
she braved thorns and nettles in order 
to investigate. Sometimes my more prac- 
tised eye could detect at once that the 
supposed nest was only a clump of last 
year’s leaves, driven by the wind into a 
crevice ; but I did not always tell her this, 
for I knew that the way to gain interest 
in bird life is to make discoveries for your- 
self. Therefore, if any of my readers wish 
to induce a younger sister or brother, or 
a chum, to take part in any outdoor 
pursuit, they will do well to follow the 
same plan. 

Last week I wrote about wild birds as 
often shy. But this is not true of some 
species. Everybody knows how tame 
sparrows, and chaffinches are; while 
robins, starlings, blackbirds, jackdaws, and 
thrushes are also fairly well known as more 
or less willing to be looked at from a 
moderate distance. Few people know 
how very easy it is fora person possessed 
ofa little patience to tame a sitting thrush. 
An acquaintance of mine had one in her 
garden to which she very quietly held a 
hit of meat on a toasting fork. The first 
time she did so the bird fled. The next 
time it sat still. Soon it was willing to 
accept the food; and before long it 
readily eat tit-bits from the end of a 
table fork. If all sudden and jerky 
movements are avoided, and only soft 
soothing sounds are uttered by the voice 
of the visitor, many a bird will suffer, 
nay more, will seem to enjoy being visited 
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while sitting. Birds are much influenced 
by low cooing sounds from human 
throats. A good mimic can bring wild 
birds out of a wood by reproducing call 
notes. It is very interesting to notice 
how the birds vary their notes as the 
Season advances. The thrush begins on 
a mild January afternoon with a rather 
hesitating note or two, sung asit were under 
his breath. It is as if the muscles of his 
throat were out of practice, and he had 
to try them cautiously for fear of straining 
ther, or perhaps for fear of some absurd 
mistakes which would set the other 
thrushes laughing at him. Go the next 
day and listen near the sime tree, at the 
same hour. You will probably sce the 
bird on the same bough, a topmost one. 
He will repeat the notes of yesterday with 
an addition, and with more confidence 
and so on, day by day, until, in early 
March, you will hear the full song which 
gives joy to so many hearts in town and 
in country. ; 

You will probably be disappointed this 
year, as Joan was, to find so few nests 
ready for study and delight at Kastertide. 
You can, however, find plenty of interest 
in learning to distinguish between the 
various species, also between the variety 
of sound that each species makes. There 
is the call note, the alarm note, and the 
ordinary or full song. The call note is 
used chiefly to enable alittle bird husband 
or wife to know where the other mate is. 
The alarm note is always much shriller than 
any other. The full song of many of our 
common birds is varied. I do not wish 
to speak positively as to the reasons for 
this, but close observation has led me 
to suspect that it varies according to 
the stayes of courtship, the state of the 
weather, and the fact of the singer being 
tired or hungry, or both. 

Birds which pick their food out of the 
ground are often unable to get enough to 
eat in fine dry weather. I shall never 


forget the sad sight of young seaguils } 


dying in hundreds of starvation during 
the hot dry June of 1905, when the soil was 
so hard that the parent birds could not 
dig up enough grubs to feed their little 
ones. This pitiful sight was seen on a 
long narrow island off Ravenglass, on the 
coast of Cumberland, where there is 4 
carefully preserved gullery. The keeper 
led us from sandhill to sandhill, and every- 
where we found young gulls, some half, 
some almost, covered with feathers, but 
very few of all the hundreds looked well 
and lively; while many were so weak 
that they made no attempt to run away, 
although big enought to flutter a few 
yards, had they been stronger. As it was, 
they allowed us to take them in our hands 
like so many kittens. I longed to take 
at least three or four of them away with me 
to bring up by hand; the keeper would 
gladly have allowed it, but I had only come 
there on a bicycle for the day,and my own 
home was far away. If it is still cold and 
dry when you read these lines you may 
save a good many tits and other adult 
birds from suffering by putting out fat, 
bones, or cocoanuts, just as you did at 
Christinas. An empty cocoanut shell half 
filled with melted fat will, when hardened, 
be hailedjwith joy, 
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MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


NORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


AnnuaL Mretine IN LEICESTER. 


Tue 64th annual meeting of the North 
Midland Sunday School Association, re- 
presentative of the Unitarian, Presby- 
terian, and other non-subscribing churches, 
was held yesterday at the Great Meeting, 
Leicester. Delegates were present from 
Belper, Chesterfield, Coalville, Derby, 
Hinckley, Ilkeston, Leicester, Lough- 
borough, Mansfield, Nottingham, Upper- 
thorpe (Sheffield), and the Free Christian 
Churches of Leicester and Nottingham. 
The service in the morning was conducted 
by the Rev. E. I. Fripp, B.A., the sermon 
being preached by the Rev. F. H.. Vaughan, 
B.A., of Mansfield. 

The Rey. A. Dolphin (Upperthorpe) pre- 
sided at the business meeting in the after- 
noon, when about a hundred delegates 
were present. 

The Committee’s report for the year 
1910, which was read by the Rev. A. 
Thornhill, M.A., stated that the work of 
the Association during the year had shown 
a distinct advance on that for several years 
past. 

The following officers for the year were 
elected :—President, Miss Winser (Not- 
tingham ; vice-president, Rev. Kenneth 
Bond (Leicester); secretary, Rev. Albert 
Thornhill; treasurer, Mr. W. Godfrey 
(Mansfield) ; auditor, Mr. W. R. Hamilton 
(Nottingham). 

Addresses were given by the Rev. A. 
Cobden Smith (Manchester), Mr. Lewis 
Lloyd (Birmingham), and Mr. F. Clayton 
(Yorkshire), in the capacity of delegates 
representing kindred associations, and 
they were thanked on the motion of the 
president, seconded by Miss Winser, 

An invitation to hold the next annual 
meeting at Upperthorpe (Sheffield) was 
accepted. 

At the evening meeting a striking 
paper was read by Miss Ella Freeman 
Sharpe, of Nottingham, on 


Our Fre Caurca Sunpay Scuoors 
AND THE PRESENT OprortTunivy. 


Miss Sharpe spoke as follows :-— 

I once stood with a friend on the top of 
Snowdon after a long and exhilarating 
climb from Beddgelert. The country was 
new to me, and I was with one I loved. 
We had found our way without a guide 
although, in the far distance, we had 
kept in view a few other climbers. Intent 
on our task, eager for the summit, and 
interested in our own thoughts, we looked 
not back to view the way we came. We 
reached our goal only to find it enveloped 
in thick clouds of mist which drenched 
our outer clothing. We waited in vain 
for the vistas we had so hoped to see, and 
reluctantly began the descent along that 
hog’s back that leads towards Beddgelert 
The mist was so thick that one could not 
see a step right or left. There was no 
glorious panorama of country, nor for us 
who were ignorant of the district trace of 
path by which to go homewards. 

Then occurred one of those miraculous 
transformations that sometimes are seen 
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among mountains. Swiftly, silently, before 
our very eyes, tle mists were gathered 
together right and left, as though they had 
been gigantic curtains slung from the 
heavens, and withdrawn by the Mighty 
Hand itself that had fashioned those 
majestic slopes, and being withdrawn, 
they then vanished, revealing to the sun 
and to our gaze, the beauty of the world. 
We stood enwrapt at the sight before us, 
so darkly hidden one minute, so radiant 
and beckoning the next. Far-folded ranges 
were lost, blue in the distance, and nearer 
the descending slopes were bathed in the 
glow of an afternoon sun. Glimpses of 
mountain tarns, some blue and sparkling, 
were flashed to us, others gloomed darkly 
through sun-made shadows. We found 
our path, and with uplifted hearts, we 
trod the homeward way, reaching the 
refreshing waters of the little village in 
the first hush of evening. 


The Struggle for Intellectual Sincerity. 


A long, exhilarating climb, having few 
bearings, with but one or two pioneers 
leading the way—in that I see a symbol of 
the work of our Presbyterian and Uni- 
tarian forefathers. By their witness to the 
truth that was in them, by their intel- 
lectual sincerity, by their acceptance of a 
lonely arduous task, by the test of their 
religion on the altar fires of Truth, and the 
fashioning therefrom of the witness of 
good works was the climb maintained. 
And turning back from their summit to 
gaze around, we realise two facts—countless 
others are treading the paths of our fore- 
bears, making for the summit whereon we 
stand, and as we ourselves look round for 
our own next step, the rolling mists obscure 
our vision. 

Such, seems to me, the present moment 
in our religious history. We have led the 
van in the search for a faith grounded on 
intellectual honesty. In the search for 
truth we have been the scouts of a great 
army, and we have occupied the out- 
posts. And now the army is close upon 
us. Everywhere before that great cry for 
truth, walls fall down and the immured 
go free. We witness the internal disin- 
tegration of age-long institutions and 
though their outward forms may long 
linger, they are but as houses built on sand, 
or as venerable buildings visited and 
honoured because of their mighty associa- 
tions in the past, and haunted still by the 
ghosts of by-gone masters. The fight for 
intellectual truth is won. We may well 
leave the-dead to bury their dead. Let 
us go and preach the Kingdom of heaven. 
Yet, when we turn for our next step, we 
see the country shrouded from our eyes. 
What shall emerge when the curtains are 
withdrawn ? From the welter of  con- 
fusion and destruction in our day shall 
there yet be builded that house not made 
with hands, the Temple of our God and of 
His Christ ? 


The Ideal of a Free Church. 

Our father’s work is done and without 
the vision of a new heaven and a new earth 
even the summit of intellectual truth may 
find us cold and lost. But I believe that 
vision is revealed to us. All that a man’s 
sincerity may demand, all that the heart 
of him may crave, the incentive to labour 
and self-sacrifice may be found in the ideal 
that underlies our free Church. The oppor 
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: tunity of our free Church is just this— 
| ‘the gift of a religious faith compatible 
‘with all truth, and yet aglow with the 
mystery of the union of souls through 
Christ with God—a faith that shall make 
life a joy of fulfilment through renuncia- 
tion, that shall reconcile life with death, 
and bless us with immortal hopes that lie 
beyond the grave. For lack of this vision 
the people perish—through bestial ignor- 
ance or arid intellectuality or fat pros- 
_ perity, but for want of this they perish, 
and if through us and those of one mind 
with us, God does not draw the curtains 
of that fair and promised land, we are 
feeble followers of those men who dared 
the threats of potentates and sacrificed 
their all to the truth that was in them. 
The war of the creeds may be nearly 
over. Let us not be deceived. The 
fiercer fight less complicated by reason of 
less warfare on other counts, still stands. 
We have but put the great white Christ 
in clearer light. His challenge rings the 
more defiantly across the battle-field, 
and the ancient choice is offered us, more 
absolutely than ever before, Apollo or 
Christ. The fight for intellectual freedom 
being won, shall westilllead the van against 
principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places ? Only 
~the burning zeal of a living faith proof 
against every sacrifice demanded of us 
in Christ’s name, will put us and keep us 
in the vanguard of his army in this battle. 
- And if-we decline let us still remember 
that God is able of these stones to raise 
-up children unto Abraham. On the 
funeral pyre of that fabled Arabian bird 
the new born Phcenix emerged from the 
conflagration of all that represented the 
past. Though we, as a body, should lose 
our name, and the distinctive personality 
of days gone by, what matters it? Let 
us put the new wine into new bottles! 
Oh that of our body and substance, of our 
brain and spiritual life, might be born the 
Saving Church of the Future, once more 
triumphant, and most gloriously militant, 
aud from us ride forth to the conquest of 
the world! 


An Invigorated Church Life. 


But the hour has not yet come. The 
thick mist enfolds us and we stand inac- 
tive and uninspired. What can we do 
to prepare us for the day of the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit? Is it that just 
through the darkness of this seeming 
death the germination of the seed goes on 
apace and the awakening comes suddenly 
and unawares? If it is for our Church 
to nurture within her bosom a new and 
invigorated Church life that shall act as 
leaven in the heavy soil of modern ma- 
terialism, it is no less the duty of the 
Sunday schools to supply ever fresh vigour 

to that Church ; nor is it less the duty of 
‘the Church to send to the school inspiring 
and devoted teachers cognisant of the 
__eause for which they work, with forward 
eyes that see that Universal Church that 
shall redeem the world when their dust has 
builded its foundations. 


The Education of the Soul. 


A We ought not to need persuasion that 
___ there is still a work for our Sunday schools 
_ to fulfil. If we do, we neglect the signs 
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of our times. The education of the soul 
is not a less important thing than that of 
the mind. Let us not succumb to one 
of the commonest errors of our day that 
intellectual achievement necessarily means 
culture of the soul or that great possessions 
obviates the necessity for great goodness. 
Our children need some vital training that 
day schools, elementary and secondary, 
do not and cannot give. The air of all 
schools at present is too charged with 
the influence of those whose main aims 
have little to do with education—scholastic 
honours, the earning of grants, the reduc- 
tion of expenses—education subserves 
generally one or all of these purposes. 
The cultivation of intelligence, a measure 
of knowledge, the outward behaviour 
and speech of a gentleman, our day schools 
may give, but not yet that generating 
power that shall ensure truth, honour, 
religious life, and the recognition of a 
moral obligation to live to humanity after 
school days are past. 
Puritan Virility. 

Again, wholesome and natural as may 
be the reaction against the more barbarous 
ideas of a passing orthodoxy, much as we 
welcome the escape from a God of torture, 
the pangs of hell, the limitation of God’s 
mercy and the circumscription of His 
Love, yet we must heed lest there escape, 
too, the greatness and virility in that 
orthodoxy to which we stand opposed. 
The Puritan faith which supplied the 
enthusiasm of the great men of that 
greatest of all assemblies—the Long Par- 
liament of the Civil War, and afterwards 
carried that war to its successful issue on 
the side of just government, that faith and 
that enthusiasm were surely not the out- 
come of a dominating dread of God and 
afearofhell. Surely the vital thing was a 
belief in God at all, a God of righteousness 
and judgment, whose purposes were just, 
who was no respecter of persons and whose 
will must prevail! 


Modern Indifference. 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom. The loss of it does not neces- 
sarily mean a corresponding sense of His 
infinite Love. The response of youth to 
all high and noble calls is swift and instinc- 
tive. Yet, in our day, the boys and girls 
are touched with an indifference in matters 
religious, that is allowed its own way. 
It is no longer revolt against a distasteful 
theology, it is indifference to all. No faith, 
vigorous enough to enlist them or oppose 
them, is taught or preached. We must 
both re-inspire our own parents to a sense 
of responsibility, and our Sunday schools 
must do the work for which they exist. 
Let us find the heart of a faith that made 
ordinary men so believe in righteousness, 
that they turned their ploughshares into 
swords,and let us test our professions by 
the sacrifices we make for the ideals of 
Christ’s life. 


The Great Words of Affirmation. 


Our Free Church Sunday schools can 
first of all teach a definite faith—-teach it 
with authority and power. The children 
who come to us, come to be taught, and 
they need first and for long, the great words 
of affirmation—not the higher criticism, 
but a fine faith the fruit of the higher 


criticism. They need it, glowing on the 
lips of believers, and invested with an 
authority felt to be higher than man’s— 
a faith able to constrain them into obedi- 
ence to the mandates of their own souls, 
a faith to lead them to personal com- 
munion with and adoration of their God. 
They need this faith, put into noble words 
and invested with the untold power of 
repetition, amid all the sanctities of a 
noble place, and in a consecrated hour. 
For welding us into a corporate body, for 
sustenance of spirit and the deliberate 
cultivation of a religious life we have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain by 
the positive affirmation of our great 
fundamental heliefs—the fatherhocd of 
God, the revelation of His will through 
Christ, one Living Church, the communion 
of saints and the Life everlasting. The 
first duty of our schools is the teaching 
of this living, aspirational, constructive 
faith, open always to fresh revelation, 
and, unless we give it, the tongues of fire 
will light upon some humbler company 
without our proud heritage of great namcs 
and much learning. 

And a believer will find the way to 
teach it. That way will never be thrcugh 
systematic courses of secular instruction 
in subjects handled in our day schocls by 
trained teachers in an effective manner. 
Moreover, necessary as a knowledge of 
the history of our own group of churches 
may be, it is always less necessary than 
the history of Christ’s life, the knowledge 
of his deeds, the meaning of his words, 
the significance of his death. The life and 
death of Christ, the words of the prophets, 
the lives of the saints (and all saints, not 
Parker and Martineau alone), the inspira- 
tion of the poets, the prayers of holy men, 
the bulk of our Sunday teaching should 
be on these themes. Such teaching should 
turn always outwardly to the practical 
bearing on the difficulties of life itself and 
always inwardly to the life of devotion 
that alone supplies the solution to such 
difficulties. 


The Children and the Church. 


Such a faith would demand, too, that the 
children should early learn to love God’s 
Temple. It is for us to initiate our chil- 
dren into a love and veneration for our 
churches. Can we not in our schools 
expound our liturgy, explain the offices, 
interpret the symbols, teach the hymns, 
and finally hand our scholars over to the . 
participation of the joys of that company 
amid which Christ stands, sharing with 
him the bread of life and drinking of that 
wine—symbol at once of sacrifice and ful- 
filment. Such I conceive to be the first 
duties of our schools—first and last, but 
not all. 


Faith will Produce Teachers. 


Our faith, ardently believed in, would 
supply us with the teachers it necds— 
teachers with the passion for souls, who 
would consecrate themselves with a full 
devotion to their work. They would 
gladly submit to the discipline of more 
preparation, and a more rigorous searching 
of the heart as to the results of their 
teaching. A school, staffed by such 
teachers, disciplined in a strict and 
effective manner, led by an experienced 
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head, could not but make its mark on any 
community in which it laboured. 


The Backward Look. 


We are prone to look upon our own 
school in Nottingham in the light of other 
days. We remember the well-known 
families who contributed to the company of 
scholars or to the staff of teachers. The 
influential families no longer send their 
children, and we reconcile ourselves to 
the comparative failure of our efforts to 
send our scholars on to join the church. 
We ask, “Is it worth while; do we not 
plough the sand?” But we deceive our- 
selves in our lofty disappointment. It is we 
who are at fault, never the children. The 
appeal of the Master of us all, was made 
neither to Scribe nor Pharisee ; on Peter 
he built his Church, and the gates of Hell 
shall not prevail against it. Must we, 
who take up his work, seeing a people 
dying for lack of spiritual food, must we 
stay our hand because we prefer a special 
and prepared soil? Let us sow among 
thorns and on stony ground ; we shall not 
fail of the finding of the soil that brings 
forth the hundred-fold. 


Conquering Faith. 

Let our faith animate us with a belief in 
its all-conquering power. Let us humbly 
and believingly teach it to our children and 
not fail in that preparation and con- 
secration Christ Himself even found neces- 
sary. But having such consecration, in 
Christ’s spirit let us work, content to 
spend, and be spent, on a labour that 
must bear immortal fruit. It may be that 
in our day, by an agency swifter than 
man’s, the clouds that obscure our vision 
shall be gathered together and we shall 
see. By eventide we may yet walk by 
refreshing streams. If not, we may labour 
in that sure and certain faith, that the 
out-pouring of God’s Spirit will return 
even as carth’s spring, and radiant with 
immortal hopes as those that cluster round 
these Easter days. By our zeal and 
prayerfulness, let us hasten that new dis- 
pensation, when once again the old men 
shall dream dreams and the young men 
see visions. _ aad BS a 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
CoNFERENCE IN OLDHAM. 


THE sixty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Manchester District Sunday School Asso- 
ciation was held on Good Friday in Old- 
ham. There was a large attendance. 
No less than 670 persons sat down to dinner. 
Among those who were present were Mr. 
John Chadwick (the president) of Man- 
chester, the Rev. W. Holmshaw (general 
secretary), the Rev. A. Cobden Smith 
(organising’ secretary), the Revs. H. E. 
Dowson, T. Paxton (Birmingham), H. 
McLachlan (Bradford), A. H. Dotphin, 
(Sheffield), A. Charlesworth (London), 
and T. P. Spedding, all delegates; also 
the Revs. A. W. Fox, W. G. Price (Hale), 
J. W. Bishop (Manchester), and W. E. 
George, Mr. J. Wigley (Manchester), 
and Mr. Ion Pritchard (London). 


THE SERMON. 
The day began with public worship in 
the Unitarian Chapel, Lord-street. The 
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chapel was crowded, and many could not 


obtain entrance. 


The Rev. J. Morley Mills, of Failsworth, 
preached upon the duty and the necessity 


in these days of inculcating reverence. 
Answering the question—What shall we 
teach the children ?—he spoke on the 
texts, ‘‘ Come, ye children, hearken unto 
me: I will teach you the fear of the 
Lord’ (Psalm xxxiv. 11), and ‘‘ The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom ’’ (Prov. ix. 10). He said that the 
term, ‘‘ the fear of the Lord,’’ did not 
mean to us quite what it had meant for 
many in the past. We must remember 
that ‘‘ we are come, not to the Mount 
that might not. be touched,’’ but to the 
Mount of the Beatitudes, whereon stands 
Jesus as the revealer of the Word of the 
Lord. In the light of his life and teach- 
ing, we no longer taught the fear inspired 
by terror of a vengeful God, but the fear 
of love. We would, then, translate the 
passage: ‘‘ Come, ye children, hearken 
unto me: I will teach you the revering 
of the lLord.’’ There was plenty of 
worship of a sort going on; there was 
the worship of the gold god, the gods of 
Pleasure, Sport, Luxury, War, and many 
another. And the zeal for that worship 


was compelling people to such strenuous- 


ness of service that if the rate was long 
kept up we would, as a race, have rushed 
ourselves on to exhaustion point. 
those gods were of men’s own making and 
the maker must ever be superior to that 
which was made. Hence what reverence 
the worship and the false gods called 
forth was but for the brute power and 
shrewdness of the men themselves. They 
were so puffed with pride in their own 
little achievements that they had only 
ridicule, or contempt, for the nobler 
doings of the world’s great men. With 
every desire to be optimistic—and he 
thought the true optimist was he who with 
a great hope in his soul and a deeply 
beneficent purpose in his heart shrunk not 
from knowing the worst and bravely 
facing the darkest evils—one was forced 
to the conclusion that the greatest lack 
of the age, a growing one, in Western 
lands, was the lack of reverence. Who 
was to deal with this serious defect in 
our civilisation ? Surely every legislator, 
every true patriot, every educationist, 
every parent. But the burden of that 
duty must rest on the churches calling 
themselves Christian and on the Sunday 
schools, which avowedly existed for the 
moral and religious training of the young. 
There must be no relaxation of the efforts 
of the Sunday school teachers to inculcate 
in the children committed to their charge 
the spirit of an inspiring, uplifting, and 
refining reverence. Indeed, circumstances 
seemed to point with increasing clearness 
to a more earnest concentration on this 
point than had been the case hitherto. 
So with emphasis they said to the teachers 
in the words of Ruskin, ‘‘ Reverence, then 
ce we are to teach primarily.’’ 
The growing lack of reverence was a subject 
of serious national concern. In the end, 
we could have power only over those 
whom we could lift to higher levels of 
moral and spiritual existence, and this 
could not be done by the irreverent. Let 
the churches and Sunday school teachers 
rise to the high call of the hour.’ Seeing 
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the danger, let them bravely grapple 
with it. Seeing the need of the times, let 
them give themselves with heart and 
soul and strength to meet it. The future 
was with the children, and the children 
were in their hands. Let them rise to 
the glorious opportunity, and call— 
‘* Come, ye children, hearken unto me: 
I will teach you the revering of the Lord.’’ 


THE CoMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


In the afternoon the business meeting 
of the Association was held in the chapel. 
Mr. John Chadwick presided. 

In presenting the sixty-sixth annual 
report, the committee were glad to say 
that the general work of the Association 
had been successfully carried on through- 
out the year. The department of syste- 
matic instruction, under the guidance of 
Dr. Griffiths, had been particularly active, 
and much good work had been done with a 
view to the improvement of the quality 
of Sunday school teaching. The com- 
mittee had been busily engaged during 
the year in considering the question of 
systematic instruction. A circular on 
grading was sent out to the affiliated 
schools. It was a pleasure to report 
that several of the schools had made a 
beginning in this direction, and that 
others were expected to do so shortly. 
On the suggestion of their committee 
the Sunday School Association had under- 
taken to prepare a course of lessons for 
the primary department. In response 
to a special request two plans of lessons 
for six months had beendrawnup. These 
plans were now submitted to the atten- 
tion of superintendents and teachers 
in the hope that they would prove helpful, 
Plan B, being more detailed than A, 
would require another six months’ course 
tocompletethescheme. Whilerecognising 
the good work that was being done in 
their Sunday schools in the matter of 
grading, the committee were convinced 
that the existing system might be greatly 
improved. Within recent years much 
progress had taken place, both in the 
study of child nature and in educational 
methods. Religious and moral training 
was so important that it deserved the 
greatest attention and care on the part 
of Sunday school workers. It seemed to 
the committee that the adoption of a 
graded system would lead te greater effi- 
ciency. A beginning in that direction 
might be made by forming a primary 
department of the scholars who were 
undernine years ofage. In order tosecure 
the best results it would be necessary to 
have : (1) Separate rooms, suitable appara- 
tus, such as blackboards, sand trays, 
plasticine, pictures, &c.; (2) classes be: 
tween the age of six and nine not to exceed 
six scholars; (3) a capable leader to 
superintend the department and to con 
duct a training class for young helpers 
and teachers. Some of their schools 
had already made a start on these lines, 
and the committee respectfully urged 
other schools to consider, at an early date, 
whether it was possible for them to take 
similar action. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
on the motion of the President, seconded 
by the Rev H. Bodell Smith. The com- 
mittee and officers were afterwards elected, 
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The new president is the Rev. Charles 
Peach, of Manchester. 


‘DocrrinaL TEACHING 
ScHOOLS. 

An evening meeting was held in the 
Co-operative Hall, King-street, at which 
Mr. Frank Hepworth presided. Thanks 
were accorded to the Lord-street congre- 
gation for the hospitality shown to the 
visitors, and the minister of the church, the 
Rev. J. McLauchlan, responded. 

The Rev. R. Nicol Cross, M.A., gave an 
address on ‘* Doctrinal Teaching in our 
Schools.” He said that he was con- 
vinced it was high time that some more 
definite and systematic doctrinal in- 
struction was given in their schools, at 
any rate in the classes above the primary 
school and the lower forms of the junior 
school. Unitarianism, as they knew, had 
been said to run to doctrine as a cow’s 
food ran to milk. His own congregation 
knew that if there was one thing more 
than another that he had preached to 
them it was that religion and theology, life 
and doctrine, were not synonymous terms, 
and that it was fatal and false to confuse 
them. To know the structure of a sonnet 
was a very different thing from being a 
good poet, nor would cocksureness that 
God was not Triune but a unit make a 
man a religious man. The difference 
between genuine religion and _ religious 
doctrine was something like the difference 
between life and a book of physiology. 
Having thus stated that doctrine was 
not religion he wished to affirm on the other 
hand that there wasand could be noreligion 
without doctrine. He did not want intel- 
lectualism in religion, but he desired 
intellect init. The quality and character 
of a religion was, broadly taken, deter- 
mined by the nature of the intellectual 
apprehensions which it implied. 

It was the duty of the teacher to give to 
the scholar the best of what he or she be- 
lieved to be the best doctrine of spiritual 
reality and experience. It was no virtue 
to revel in vagueness and call it mysticism’ 
Could anyone deny that their schools 
were in a very important respect and to a 
considerable extent failures 2 Hundreds 
of children passed through the schools 
who were not so far influenced as to be 
won for the organised church, the one 
definitely religious institution which existed 
upon the earth. They were not won for 
the fighting army of religion. One reason 
for that, though not the complete cause, 
was that in the schools they had hardly 
been taught anything of religious realities. 
They had very little intellectual guidance 
among the network of doctrine in which 
the twentieth century entangled them. 
They did not know what to think or to 
believe either about God, man, or the 
devil. The realm of vital religious truth 
was misty, undefined, and unfamiliar; 
and they therefore regarded it as unreal 
and problematical. The scholars were 
given a considerable amount of moral 
instruction which was, he admitted, in- 
valuable, but the haphazard regulation of 
subject which prevailed in the Sunday 
schools would not be tolerated for a day 
in a day school. Their Sunday schools 
were the negation of all discipline and uni- 
formity and gradation in teaching. In 
some cases the only time the children were 
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brought into touch with definite religious 
inspiration was in the hymns and prayers 
which formed the devotional part of the 
Sunday school service. The Church was a 
very different institution from the Moral 
Instruction League. Ethical instruction 
was to rouse within us the moral con- 


science, religious instruction the God 
conscience. The doctrinal teaching he 
advocated was a truly positive thing. 


If they could take it as an ideal to strive 
for he believed that it would introduce 
a new era in the schools. 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION AND 
STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Blackfriars’ Mission, of which the Rev. J. 
C. Ballantyne is the able and energetic 
minister, was held at Stamford-street 
Chapel, on Tuesday, April 11. The chair 
was taken by the Rev. C. Hargrove, M.A., 
and there was a good attendance of sub- 
scribers and friends. Full and _ satisfac- 
tory reports were.presented by the com- 
mittee, the treasurer, and the minister, 
the chief items of interest being summarised 
below. They were adopted on the motion 
of the chairman, seconded by the Rev. J. 
A. Pearson. The committee was ap- 
pointed, with Mr. W. 8. Tayler as hon. 
treasurer, and Mr. A. A. Tayler as hon. 
secretary, on the motion of Mr. W. H. 
Ballantyne, seconded by Mr. 8S. P. Barham. 
Mr. C. F. Pearson moved, and Mr. F. 
Welch seconded a resolution which was 
carried by acclamation, conveying the 
hearty thanks of the meeting to the Rev. 
J. C. and Mrs. Ballantyne and all who 
have assisted in the work during the past 
year. 

The Rev. W. C. Bowie moved and the 
Rey. Gordon Cooper seconded :—That 
this meeting welcomes the proposals now 
being made for the settlement of inter- 
national differences between England and 
the United States by means other than 
war, and trusts that in the near future the 
principle of arbitration may be universally 
accepted by civilised nations. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the chair, moved by Mr. Percy Preston, 
and seconded by the Rey. J. C. Ballantyne. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The year began with a deficit on the 
general account of £61 9s. 9d., and on the 
building account of £50 3s. 3d., together 
£111 13s. The payments during the year 
amounted to £401 4s. 3d., making a total 
on thisside of the account of £512 17s. 3d. 
The receipts, including £66 7s. 11d. special 
donations, amounted to £418 138s. 7d., 
leaving a balance due to the treasurer at 
the end of the year of £94 3s. 8d. The 
treasurer appeals for donations to reduce 
this large deficit, and for new and increased 
subscriptions to prevent its recurrence, 
as it is quite evident the present income is 
not sufficient. 


MinistER’s Report. 


The Minister’s report referred to the 
various activities of the Mission in a tone 
of optimism. The various institutions 
were able to record increasing membership 


and deepening zeal. During the year the 
members had drawn more closely together 
in fellowship, there had been a deepening 
of religious purpose throughout all the 
branches of their work, and the services 
for worship had also shown an increase in 
average attendance during 1910. The 
meeting of the Men’s Class on Sunday 
afternoons had been a special source of 
encouragement to him. He had _ also 


devoted, as usual, considerable attention 


to the furtherance of the work of the Boys’ 
Own Brigade. This work had brought 
him into closer touch with the work among 
boys in Liverpool, Stockport, Monton, 
and other places, where he had made inter- 
esting visits, and he was convinced that 
when the boy workers of their churches 
were associated together in a thoroughly 
efficient organisation, there would be re- 
flected into all their congregational work a 
new increase of vitality and strength of 
attachment to their cause on the part of 
their boys and young men. Special men- 
tion was made of the Domestic Mission 
Conference, which was held in their chapel 
last year. The meetings were profitable 
and inspiring from start to finish, and it 
was hoped that the proposals in some of 
the addresses and discussions would bear 
fruit in practical measures for the efficient 
training of their mission helpers and 
ministers. 

Special detailed reports were also laid 
before the meeting of the Men’s Club, 
with its social section, debating society, 
swimming, rowing, football, and gymnastic 
clubs; the Band of Hope and Mercy, 
which had adopted a new form of pledge 
during the year in the following terms :— 
‘I promise with God’s help to abstain 
from all intoxicating liquors as beverages, 
living a pure and temperate life; to be 
merciful and kind to all living things, 
and, as far as lies in my power, to advance 
the cause of peace and goodwill towards 
men’’; the Mutual Benefit Society, the 
Provident Coal Club, the Boys’ Own 
Brigade, the Mothers’ Meeting, with a 
membership of 82; the Country Cottage, 
which received 86 visitors during the 
season; the Blackfriars’ Guild, the Pro- 
vident Bank, with an average weekly 
collection of nearly £19, and a total for 
the year of £910; the Young Women’s 
Club, the Sunday-school, and the Monday 
Popular Concerts. The last-named had 
to report a slight falling off in attendance 
as compared with 1909, owing to the grow- 
ing popularity of the picture palace. The 
quality of the concerts had been main- 
tained at the high level of previous years, 
and through the generosity of several 
friends the expenses had been met without 
making a charge for admission. 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE. 


At the last mecting of the executive 
committee of the Liberal Christian League 
held at’ the King’s Weigh House on 
Thursday, April 18, Mr. William Goyder 
was unanimously appointed honorary 
general secretary of the League in suc- 
cession to Mr. Stewart. Mr. Goyder, 
who is an exceptionally able organiser, 
with a large business experience, has 


generously placed his services at the 
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disposal of the League without remunera- 
tion, and will devote the whole of his 
time to the duties of his new office, 

The Rev. R. J. Campbell moved from 
the chair, and it was resolved :—‘‘ That 
this Executive Committee of the Liberal 
Christian League records its thankfulness 
at the recent utterances of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs with regard 
to a Treaty of Arbitration between this 
country and the United States; and 
earnestly prays that such a compact 
may be made as will unite, in enduring 
concord, the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and thus minimise 
the danger of war between civilised 
nations.”’ 


The programme of the Spring Meetings. 


of the League, which will’ be held in 
Manchester during the week beginning 
May 20, is in active preparation. The 
Rev. R. J. Campbell will preach in the 
Free Trade Hall on Sunday evening, May 
20, and the chief speaker at the large 
public meeting will be the Right Hon. 
Winston Churchill, M.P. Services are 
being arranged in various ehurches in 
Manchester and the neighbourhood in 
connection with the meetings, and recep- 
tion rooms will be provided in the Lower 
Mosley-street schools. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


CONTINUED SUCCESS OF THE LABOUR 
EXCHANGES. 


_ The. Board of Trade Labour Gazette, 
published on Tuesday last, has again to 
record some interesting details of the work 
of 189 labour exchanges. A daily average 
of 5,348. applications, compared with 
5,702 in February, was dealt with. The 
number of vacancies filled during March 
was 48,569 (men 28,115, women 9,596, 
boys 7,018, girls 3,840), a daily average 
of 1,619 as compared with 1,407 in Febru- 
ary. The present returns give informa- 
tion on two interesting points : first, that 
of the vacancies filled, 4,512 (men 3,237, 
women 905, boys 294, girls 76) were known 
to be for less than a week’s employment ; 
second, the vacancies filled during March 
include 5,127 cases in which persons were 
placed by the exchanges in districts other 
than those in which they registered. 
The demand for workers during the month 
exceeded the supply in the case of the 
coach-building, cotton, woollen, and 
worsted trades, and in the case of women 
in the clothing and linen trades and in 
laundry work. In the shipbuilding trade 
there was also a large demand for work- 
men of all classes, and in the engincering 
trade there was a scarcity of skilled 
workers in some districts, 


HYGIENE 1N ScHOOLS. 


Dr. Addison, M.P. for Hoxton, has 
obtained leave to introduce a Bill to 
require that instruction in hygiene shall 
be given in public elementary schools, 
and that girls shall be instructed in the 
care and feeding of infants. He said 
that ‘* 150,000 children under the age of 


five died every year in this country, and in 
at least 50,000 cases death was due to 
parental ignorance. In the large Lanca- 
shire towns in the summer quarter of last 
year the infant death rate was 30 per cent. 
higher than in London. In Burnley, which 
had a sad pre-eminence in this respect, the 
infant death rate was 201 per thousand. 
This was mainly attributable to the fact 
that the mothers having to go to the 
factories left their children in charge of 
ignorant persons.”’ 

This is one of quite a number of desir- 
able reforms for which public opinion is now 
ripe, and which have long been overdue. 


CONFERENCE oF SoctaL SERVICE 
UNIONS. 


The above Conference, which was te ta- 


tively called together a little more than a 


year ago, may now be said to have es b - 
lished itself as a permanent institution. 
At its last nieeting, held at Bishopscourt, 
Birmingham, by the kind invitation of the 
Bishop, representatives attended from 11 
Social Service Unions. After considerable 
discussion it was decided that in large 
centres of population where there are 
representatives of several Unions, local 
secretaries are to be put in touch with 
one another in order to see if local co- 
operation can be made possible. A be- 
ginning of such action, as a matter of fact, 
has already been satisfactorily made at 
Birmingham and at Leicester, and it is 
hoped that their good example may be 
followed in other districts. Moreover, 
an attempt will be made to extend co- 
operation over a wider area, at any rate 
so far as study is concerned. Last season 
the different Unions represented at the 
Conference recommended their members 
to take Poor Law Reform as a subject for 
study. For next winter it was unani- 
mously agreed that the Unions should 
invite their members to concentrate on 
the study of the Housing Question with 
special reference to the Town Planning 
Act. of 1909. Possibly joint local con- 
ferences, and, still better, joint local action, 
will be the result of this step. It was also 
unanimously agreed at the Bishopscourt 
meeting that a united summer school 
should be held in 1912, June 29 to July 6 
being fixed as a provisional date. By this 
time it will be possible, it is hoped, to 
make use of the new hostels and camp 
at Ambergate, in Derbyshire. As all the 
Unions will be represented at this school, 
it will be easier to arrange a strong pro- 
gramme. It is also interesting to note 
that the Conference has appointed a 
Literature Secretary, the Rev. A. RE. 
Baker, 17, Bean-road, Dudley, whose duty 
it will be to receive and file for reference 
all publications of the several Unions. 
In this way each Union will be supplied 
with copies of the publications of the 
others. Mr. Baker will no doubt be glad 
to have information with regard to co- 
operation in social work amongst the 
Churches. : 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A MEETING under the auspices of the Inter- 


national Arbitration League and the Anglo- | and V. D. Davis, the Rev. ©. C. Coe bei 
German Friendship Committee will be held | 3 


at the Church House, Westminster (entrance 
in Great Smith-street) on Friday, April 28, 
at 8 p.m. The Lord Chancellor is to preside, 
and an address will be given in English by 
Professor Sieper, of the Munich University, 
on ‘‘ Problems of an Anglo-German Under- 
standing.’’ Tickets will be supplied on appli- 
cation to Mr. F. Maddison, secretary, 183, 
St. Stephen’s House, Victoria-embankment, 
Westminster, 8. W. 


Proressor G. Dawes Hicxs will deliver a 
literary lecture in the schoolroom of Unity 
Church, Upper-street, Islington, on Tuesday, 
April 25, at 8 p.m., to which friends are 
cordially invited. 


Tue first of the Jowett Lectures for 1910-11 
will be given by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
at the Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavi- 
stock-place, W.C., next Wednesday, April 26, 
at 3 p.m., and again at 8.30. The subject of 
the series is ‘‘ Dante.and Aquinas,’’ and the 
first lecture will deal with ‘‘ The Greek Ante- 
cedents of Scholasticism; Nascent Scholas- 
ticism.’’ The chair will be taken by the 
Bishop of Birmingham, Admission to single 
lectures, 3s. Admission to Evening Course 
will be free. Tickets for the Afternoon Course, 
£1. The clergy and members of the teaching 
profession, 10s. 


| . « a ® 


THE first course of a new series of Hibbert 
Lectures is to be given in London and Oxford 
concurrently by Dr. R. L. Farnell, Wilde 
Lecturer in the University of Oxford, on 
‘The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion.’’ 
The first lecture will be delivered in the 
University of London, South Kensington, at © 
3.30 next Tuesday afternoon, April 25, 
the subject being ‘‘ General Features and 
Origins of Greek Religion.’? Admission will be 
by ticket, without payment, and application for 
tickets should be made to Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
W.C, 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 

» ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. ; 


Bedfieid: Suffcik Village Mission.—A large 
company met on Easter Monday in the Unit- 
arian Chapel, Bedfield, to welcome the minister 
and his wife after their marriage. Addresses — 
were given by Miss Tagart, who was in the 
chair; Miss F. Hill; Mr. W. R. Marshall, of 
London; Mr. C. V. Dowsing, Framlingham ; 
Mr. Geo. Cook, Bedfield; and the Pastor. 
Letters were read from Rey. A. Gollend, 
Mr. Noteutt (Ipswich), and Rev. R. Newell, 
the late minister, conveying their good wishes 
to the minister and his wife. _ 


Boston: The late Mrs. Hall—We regret to 
announce the death of Mrs. Hall, the motker 
of the Rey. W. C. Hail, of Small Heath, and 
the Rev. Alfred Hall, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mrs. Hall and her family have carried on 
much active work in connection with the 
Spain-lane Chapel, of which her husband, Mr. 
Alfred Hall, is an old and valued member. 
The funeral took place on Easter Monday, 
the Rev. A. G. Peaston conducting the service. 


Bournemouth.—The Thursday evening he- 
fore Good Friday was commemorated in the 
West-hill-road Church by a special communion 
service conducted by the Revs. H. 8. Solly 
also 


present. On Easter Sunday, with a welcome 
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influx of visitors, the congregations morning and 
evening were unusually large. The biennial 
sale of work in aid of the funds of the church, 
promoted by the Ladies’ Sewing Society, 
under Mrs. Coe’s presidency, was held on 
Wednesday afternoon. There was a fair 
attendance, and the proceeds, including a 
donation of £5 from Mr. F. Nettlefold, an old 
friend of the church, amounted to £30 net, 
which may still be augmented by further gifts. 
It was a great pleasure to the members that 
Mrs. Coe herself was able to be present. 

likeston.—After the special service to adult 
school members at the High Pavement Chapel 
on the afternoon of Sunday, April 9, the 
Rey. J. M. Lloyd Thomas went to Ilkeston to 
preach the special anniversary sermon, 
Special music was sung, in which Miss Dorothy 
Trueman, of Nottingham, gave help. On 
Easter Sunday the pulpit was occupied by 
Mr, Alfred Shakspeare, of Birmingham, son 
of a former Ilkeston minister. Owing to a 
pending readjugtment of the work in the 
North Midland District, the scheme by which 
Iikeston and Loughborough have been worked 
together for some six years is now coming to 
anend. The Rev. W. H. Burgess has been 
asked to continue his supervision till June, 
when it is hoped the fresh arrangements may 
be in shape. 

Leeds : Hoibeck.—The Rev. W. R. Shanks, 
who for a number of years has taken an active 
part in the social relief work of the district, 
was invited by the leaders of the Liberal party 
to allow himself to be nominated for a vacancy 
on the Holbeck Board of Guardians. A contest 
resulted, and Mr. Shanks has been elected 
against his Socialist opponent by a majority of 
85. # 

London: Hackney.—On Friday, April 7, 
a lecture was given in the schoolroom of the 
New Gravel Pit Church by the Rev. R. H. U, 
Bloor, B.A. (Lecturer for Oxford and London 
University Extension) on ‘‘ The Development 
of the Theatre,’’ in aid of the funds of the 
Friendly Society. Over 80 specially prepared 
lantern slides illustrated the lecture, which 
was greatly enjoyed by a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. About £8 was raised for the 
Friendly Society. 

Newbury.—The Good Friday tea-meeting 
was revived this year, when a presentation 
was made to Mr. T, H. Stillman, treasuer, 
organist, and acting secretary, pro, tem. The 
Rev, Charles Matthews, a former minister for 
30 years, made the presentation, and referred 
to the 40 years’ service as organist of Mr. 
Stillman, and to his unceasing care for the 
welfare of the church as trustee and treasurer, 
especially during the period between the resig- 
nation of the Rev. E. Turland and the advent 
of the Rey. R. Newell. Dr, Hickman and Mr. 
W. H. Bell also spoke in cordial terms of the 
value of Mr. Stillman’s services. The Rev, R. 
Newell, who presided, testified to the sponta- 
neous and hearty manner in which the sub- 
seribers to the testimonial had taken up the 
matter, They were that day reminded of the 
importance of long and faithful service by indi- 
vidual members, and in the Rev. C. Matthews, 
who was present on that occasion, and in Mr, 
Edwell, who was not able to be with them, 
except in spirit, they had two of the oldest 
members, both close upon ninety years of age. 
Mr, Stillman acknowledged the gift of the con- 
gregation in suitable terms. 

Portsmouth.—The annual tea-meeting in 
connection with St. Thomas-street Chapel was 
held on Good Friday, after which a sacred 
concert was held. Rev. T, Bond presided, 
and congratulated the congregation on the 
success of their efforts to exist, being in a part 
of old Portsmouth which was seldom passed 
by or seen, except those living near. In July 
next he would complete 25 years’ ministry 
among them. 

Walmsley.—A two days’ sale of work was 
held on Saturday and Monday, April 15 and 
17, at the Walmsley Unitarian Church, near 
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Bolton, the object being to raise £150 for 
various improvements, Mr. I. B. Gass, J.P., 
presided on Saturday at the opening ceremony, 
which was performed by Mr. E. M. Taylor in 
place of Mrs. Harwood. On the second day 
the sale was opened by Mrs. Greg, of Eagley 
Bank. The Rey. E. E. Jenkins presided. 
The net result was £121 12s. 6d, be 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Mr. MASEFIELD ON THE PoRTRAITS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Sunday is the anniversary of Shake- 
speare’s death, which occurred at New- 
place, Stratford, on April 23, 1616. Our 
readers could not celebrate the occasion 
better than by reading Mr. John Mase- 
field’s book on “ Shakespeare,” which has 
just been published in Messrs. Williams 
Norgate’s Home University Library. Deal- 
ing with the portraits of Shakespeare, Mr. 
Masefield says : “ Three portraits—a bust, 
an engraving and a painting—have some 
claim to be considered as genuine portraits 
of Shakespeare. The first of these is the 
coloured half-length bust on the chancel 
wall in Stratford Church. This was made 
by one Gerard Janssen, a stonemason of 
some repute. It was placed in the church 
within seven years of the poet’s death. 
It is a crude work of art; but it shows 
plainly that the artist had before him (in 
vision or in the flesh, a man of unusual 
vivacity of mind. The face is that of an 
aloof and sunny spirit, full of energy and 
effectiveness. Another portrait is that 
engraved for the title-page of the first 
folio, published in 1623. The engraving is 
by Martin Droeshout, who was fifteen 
years old when Shakespeare died, and 
(perhaps) about twenty-two when he made 
the engraving. It is a crude work of art, 
but it shows plainly that the artist had 
before him the representation of an unusual 
man.” 

An Irish Passion Pray. 

Mr. Padraic Colum gives a description in 
the Manchester Guardian of a Passion Play 
in Irish, which was produced in Dublin a 
week ago. The words of the play, which 
has been written by Mr. Patrick Pearse, 
a writer of Irish prose and verse, are taken 
from the Gospels and an old Irish poem, 
and the performers were boy and girl 
students from the bi-lingual schools of 
St. Erda and St. Ita, of which Mr. Pearse 
is the headmaster. There are three 
scenes—the Garden of Gethsemane, the 
Court of Pilate, and the Way to Calvary. 
The drama was performed with great 
reverence, and Mr. Colum adds that the 
appearance of two of the players, the 
young man who played the Master and 
the young girl who played the Mother, 
added to the sense of fitness by their 
singular likeness to the typical figures in 
sacred art. The same resemblances have 
been observed in the performers who take 
part in the play at Oberammergau. 


DECREASE OF THE PopuULATION IN Scot- 
LAND. 

The census has revealed the fact that 

there has been of late years a striking 


-diminution of the population all over the | 


North of Scotland. This is attributed to 
varlous causes, among which are the pres- 
sure of the land laws, and the trans- 
formation in many districts of crofting 
lands into grouse preserves and deer 
forests. Statistics have been prepared 
showing that in eight years no fewer than 
18,134 steerage tickets were issued from 
Aberdeen alone, and it is estimated that 
during the past eight years no fewer than 
25,000 of the best type of farmers and 
farm labourers in the North of Scotland 
have left their native shores to seek their 
fortunes in other lands. 


Tue Cuinp’s Insiaur. 

“ Myers gives a touching extract from 
his mother’s diary, which indicates the 
extraordinary sympathy and comfort which 
he, then a child of eight, seems to have 
given her in her bereavement. She said to 
him once that she could never be happy 
again, and the child replied, ‘ You know 
God can do everything, and He might give 
us just once such a vision of Him as should 
make us happy all our lives after.’ Of 
course, a sensitive and clever child can, 
and often does, in the presence of over- 
whelming grief, suggest words and thoughts 
of consolation of almost preternatural fine- 
ness and appositeness, purely by a precocity 
of intelligence—ex ore infantium—just as 
he can traffic with a coin whose battered 
heraldry he does not understand. But 
there does seem to be something more than 
that here—an untiring affection, a facing 
of great issues, a vitality of spirit, which 
cannot be passed over.”’—From “ The 
Leaves of the Tree’’ in the Cornhill 
Magazine for April. 

Dr. Jonnson’s House. ; 

Dr. Johnson’s house in Gough-square, 
where the great dictionary was begun and 
finished, and where the publication of 
the ‘‘ Rambler’’ was begun, has been 
purchased by Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, who 
intends that it shall be dedicated as national 
property. Mr. Harmsworth desires that 
the house shall, if it is thought desirable, 
be established as a Johnson museum, and 
a suggestion has been made that there 
might be a Boswell room, a Reynolds 
room, a Garrick room, and so forth. The 
building probably dates from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and a character- 
istic little account of it is given in Carlyle’s 
essay on Boswell’s Life of Johnson. It hag 
been occupied lately by a firm of printers, 
and the machinery has shaken it a good 
deal. The garden, ‘“ somewhat larger than 
a bed-quilt,’’ is said to be greatly in need 
of restoration. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 


with which is incorporated the business of the 
London, Edinburgh & Glasgow Assurance Co., Ltd, 


Chief Offices: London Bridge, B.C, 
P, J. FOLEY, EsqQ., President. 
Annual Income £2,800,000 
Claims Paid exceed £11,600,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted, 


F. D. BOWLES, 
G, SHRUBSALL, 


} Managing Directors. 
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IS CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUC- 
TION REALLY VALUABLE ? © 


No one doubts the practical value of a lecture 
or a series of lectures—a course of instruction — 
delivered by a master of a given line of business, 
science, mechanics, or any branch of modern 
achievement. 

If you had the opportunity of attending such 
a lecture, or course of lectures or lessons, you 
would most probably jot down—eagerly, too 
—the main points of the master-declarations. 


Toe ANSWER. 


Would it not be far more valuable to have 
those facts—that advice—those instructions, in 
complete printed form, for careful, leisurely 
study—a thorough grasping in the quiet of 
your own room ? : 


And if this paper had problems for you to. 


work out—had definite questions for you to 
answer, or ask if you like—would it not be more 
valuable still ? 

Nay, more: When this paper is only one of 
a complete line—a link-by-link chain—start- 
ing from the simplest proposition and finishing 
with complete knowledge of the subject ; and 
when you are given painstaking, individual in- 
struction in every item and department of the 
course of study:you take up; and when you 
can take as much or as little time as you like 
to master the succeeding steps with no inter- 
ference with your daily duties—#s not the in- 
struction even MORE valuable than any you 
could get in a class-room, where all must move 
together? At any rate, what doubt can there 
be of the efficiency of the Correspondence 
method ? 

Mark this: the equipment of the institution 
for carrying on the instruction in a thorough 
systematic way must be adequate—then the 
efficiency is one hundred per cent. 

The courses of study offered by the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools are prepared 
by masters of each and every one of the 180 
businesses and professions embraced ; in all 
of which men have achieved successes as 
remarkable for their value as for rapidity of 
their achievement. 

Each student works under the guidance of 
tutors possessing expert knowledge of both the 
theory and practice of the subjects. No other 
correspondence institution in existence has 
such capital and resources, or spends such 
vast sums to keep every item of instruction 
up to date. Inthe circumstances it is apparent 
that I.C.S. instruction is genuinely valuable. 


THE PrRoor. 


The proof is this: Many thousands of ambi- 
tious men and women have been raised by the 
I.C.S. from unimportant, poorly-paid work into 
positions of prosperity and power in the nine- 
teen years of the International Correspondence 
Schools’ wonderful success. Their signed— 
voluntary—testimony in proof is always open 
to the public’s investigation. 

If you aspire to any well paid post, all the 
preliminary education necessary before se- 
curing one through International Corre- 
spondence Schools is the ability to read and 
write. 

I.C.S. courses are not costly. Everything is 
complete. There are no books to buy. Advan- 
tageous terms are possible. 

Any reader of TH Inquirer interested, in 
his own behalf or that of his sons or friends or 
employees, can obtain actual 


REFERENCE TO THESE STUDENTS 

by merely writing and stating the subjects or 
vocation concerned. They will also receive 
specific details of the whole possibilities of 
sucoess in that particular subject. Please 
mention Tum Inquirer, and address the 
International Correspondence Schools at 
their Headquarters, Dept. 290/B45, Inter- 
national Buildings, Kingsway, Londom W.C. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
) Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the 
Highcliff Hotel. 50rooms. Full-sized billiard 
tables. Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff 
Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian 
Church. Illustrated Tariff, — Apply Mrs. 
Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate-—Mr, and Mrs. SIpNEY P. 
POTTER. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH,-8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received. Sunny situation, lovely 
spring flowers, interesting rambles and excur- 
sions in Wensley,- Wharfe, and Swaledale. 
—Particulars from Miss SMITH. 


EX HILL-ON-SEA.—Board-Resi- 

dence near Station, Sea, and Links. All 

kinds of Sport. 25s. per week; week-ends 
10s. 6d.—‘‘ Lynwood,” 18, Magdalen-road. 


OMFORTABLE HOME in Hamp- 

stead offered to a gentleman, with young 

and musical society. Terms 20z. to 25s. per 

week, according to requirements.—R. B., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


WANTED, for elderly Gentleman, in 


Hastings or Tenderden, or near to, a 
Bedroom and Sitting-room, or Bed-sitting-room 
and board.—State lowest terms to KE. F., 
Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 


dR ee sata Ne GUEST re- 

ceived in Ladies’ comfortable, private, 
sunny country house. Bath, nice garden, near 
station.—Miss LimmMer, Yaxham, E. Dereham. 


OUNTRY HOUSE, with large 


grounds, near Paris. Les Acacias, 
Bonqueval, Seine et Oise, France. Mme. 
Davies (née Mirault), French teacher, receives 
Boarders. Holidays or otherwise. 


RS. CHATER, Pines House, Crow- 
borough, Sussex.—Private Nursing and 
Convalescent Home. 800 feet high. Sandy 
soil, beautiful scenery. Baths, massage, and 
electrical treatment. Nerve and chronic cases 
received. Doctors’ and patients’ references. 


REE !—Parcel containing over 300 
patterns of charming Irish Linen Spring 
Costume Fabric, ‘Flaxzella” ; “Chic,” wide 
range of lovely colours ; washable; wears for 
years. Write to-day—Hurron’s, 5, Larne 
Ireland. : 


ENUINE IRISH LINEN !—Damask 


Suppercloth ; lily of the valley design - 
shamrock centre : borders matching ; 36 inches 
square, 2s.4d. Postage 3d. Wears for years. 
Patterns Free——Write to-day, Hurron’s 5 
Larne, Ireland. wit 


Tppewriting, &c. 


([}XPEWRITING.— Sermons, Articles, 
_and MS. of every description accurately 
and intelligently typed. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Also duplicating undertaken. Terms moderate. 


—E. P., 14, Buckley-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


19™ CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLAcE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Simn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAw- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—F. H. A, HARDCASTLE, 

hehe 
Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G. RvussELL 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 

Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4-per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. * 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


LESLIE T, BURNETT. 
Miss OrME. 


PENDLETON (MANCHESTER) UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH, CROSS LANE. 


Anniversary Serviees, April 30. 


Preacher (10.45 and 6.30) : 
Rev. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS 
(of Nottingham). 


Special Music. Collections for Church Funds. 


DELIGIOUS COFFEE. 
RED . 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


BLAIN & HANKINSON, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Continuing WOOLLEY S Dispensing and 
Retail Establishment. 


THE BUSINESS 


THE WORKERS’ BOOKSHOP, 


For the Sale of 


PUBLICATIONS Educational, Technical, 7 


Philanthropic, Social, 
A List of which may be obtained free, 
IS NOW TRANSFERRED. 
5, Princes Street, Cavendish Square 


(the new premises of the Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women). 
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